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Notice.—With this week’s Spectator is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_—— 

HE first resolution on Procedure, so far, at least, as it affirms 
the principle of the closure of debate by a majority, was 
carried in the House of Commons on Thursday night, by a ma- 
jority of 39 (818 to 279). There were but five pairs. Of the Irish 
Home-rule party, 39 voted against the Government and 14 in its 
favour; while seven were absent, of whom three were in gaol. 
Five Liberals voted against the Government, namely, the two 
tellers, Mr. Marriott and Mr. Joseph Cowen; and besides them, 
Mr. Walter, Sir Edward Watkin, and Mr. P. A. Taylor. There 
were 16 absentees, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Brogden, Lord C. Campbell, 
one only of the Fitzwilliam family (the Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam), 
Mr. E. Stafford Howard, three City Aldermen (the two Alder- 
men Lawrence and Sir A. Lusk), Mr. R. T. Middleton, Mr. 
Muntz, Sir N. M. de Rothschild, Mr. Charles Russell, Sir 
Tollemache Sinclair, Lord Stafford, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, and 
Sir D. Wedderburn, four of whom were prevented either by 
illness, or by absence in distant countries, from attending. The 
three City Aldermen were probably influenced by the fear of 
the City Corporation Reform Bill; Mr. Charles Russell could 
not, perhaps, afford to vote, without obtaining some promise 
from the Government which would satisfy his Irish constituents 
on the great question of arrears ; while the remainder, no doubt, 
were more or less disaffected to the Government. On the whole, 
however, the division shows that the Liberal party is as solidly 

united as on the opening of Parliament in May, 1880. 


Monday’s debate on the Closure was not a very striking one. 
Sir H. Giffard misrepresented Sir W. Harcourt and Lord 
Hartington as having argued for the closure of debate by a 
majority as a rule intended to stop fair discussion whenever a 
majority wishes to force on its measures, a most absurd carica- 
ture of what they did say, which was, that any Government 
commanding a majority ought to be able to carry its main 
measures, after sufficient discussion, against the obstructive talk 
of minorities. Mr. Dodson pointed out that the New Rule could 
not be abused except with the concurrence of an infatuated 
Minister, a dishonest Speaker, a blind and reckless majority, 
and a torpid constituency,—not a very probable combination of 
destiny. Perhaps the most remarkable speech was Mr. Whit- 
bread’s, who pointed out that a closure by a majority of two- 
thirds was so far from being better than a closure by a bare 
majority, that it must lead to a very objectionable practice of 
negotiating terms with the Opposition; while the minorities 
which it was most needful to protect are not the large minori- 
ties which can almost always fight their own battles, but the 








very small minorities, which sometimes wage a very righteous 
but uphill war against the conventional politicians of the day. 


The debate on Thursday night was much more impressive. 
It was opened by Mr. Bright, in one of the weightiest speeches 
which he has ever addressed to the House of Commons. He 
showed that the Government had protected the rights of small 
minorities by provisions far more scrupulous than any for which 
even the most fastidious of their critics clamoured, and that as 
for large minorities,—minorities including the bulk of the 
Opposition,—they had never failed, and never could fail 
adequately, to protect their own right of exhaustive, and more 
than exhaustive, speech ; that for the Speaker of the House to 
ignore such large minorities was almost a physical impossi- 
bility, since they had repeatedly shown how they could wreak 
their vengeance even on those of their own leaders of whose 
discretion they complained. And then, in a passage of great 
fire, which thrilled the whole House, Mr. Bright went on to point 
out that he neither asked nor expected the help of the little 
party which called itself the “Irish party,” but which had 
asserted the right of declaring war on the Parliamentary 
institutions of the Empire, nay, even of conniving at conspira- 
cies directly treasonable, the object of which was to render 
the government of Ireland impossible, by degrading the great 
Parliament of which they were all Members. 





Colonel Stanley, who replied to Mr. Bright, was intolerably 
dull; indeed, the Conservative party obviously felt to the quick 
the painfulness of its coalition with the extreme foes of the 
Empire. Mr. Mitchell Henry, later in the debate, produced a 
considerable impression by reading from the correspondence of 
the late Mr. Isaac Butt the most impassioned remonstrances 
against the policy of obstruction, and confident predictions that 
it would result in the total demoralisation of the Irish party. 
Mr. Sexton, in one of those easy, colloquial invectives in which 
he drops vitriol on his antagonists as if he were dropping 
honey into their mouths, derided the arguments of Mr. Bright, 
and characterised his moral attitude as degenerated and his in- 
tellectual power as in decay,—a spiteful rhetorical mistake, in a 
House which had been moved to the very centre by Mr. Bright’s 
eloquence,—and he professed, as a spectator ab extra, to advise the 
English Parliament, in which he had very little interest, to 
hold to its great traditions. Mr. Dillwyn, protesting that 
he was not a spectator ab extra, but one passionately 
eager that the Parliament of the United Kingdom should 
vindicate that right of high action which it had nearly 
lost, showed that in supporting the Closure, with its pre- 
sent guarantees, he was completely consistent with himself, 
since all that he had ever insisted on as the danger of the 
Closure, was the great constitutional abuse to which it might be 
put, in extinguishing the resisting force of small minorities, 
especially at the fag-end of a Session; and he pointedly ridi- 
culed the fears of the Conservatives, who could fall back not 
only on all the resources of constitutional Opposition, but, in 
the last resort also, on the House of Lords. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, who, in a singularly depressed and 
half-hearted speech, had recourse to feeble taunts against Mr. 
Dillwyn and Mr. Mundella, both of which miscarried, and on 
the historical failure of the first Speaker of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, Sir Charles Manners Sutton, to command the respect of 
both parties,—a point afterwards turned against him by the 
Prime Minister, who showed that the rather partisan reputa- 
tion of Mr. Abercrombie, able as he was, actually deprived 
him of the usual confidence which Parliament reposes in its 
Speakers, and shortened greatly his term of office,—concluded 
by reading a passage from Montalembert, in which he con- 
trasted forcibly the rich variety and paradoxes of the English 
Constitution, with the formal, strait-laced order of the paper 
constitutions of the Continent. But Montalembert, in likening 
England to a forest, with its glades and briars, had, unluckily for 
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Sir Stafford, included also its ugly “sloughs,” a word over which 
Sir Stafford Northcote hurried, but on which Mr. Gladstone at 
once pounced, declaring that the Parliament of the United King- 
dom had undoubtedly got into a most hopeless Slough of 
Despond, from which the Government were bound to extricate it. 
'The excessive “ amplitude of speech” from which it is the inten- 
tion of his resolution to extricate Parliament, he illustrated 
happily, by showing that the very Member who had taunted 
him personally with that amplitude, had, without the excuse of 
responsible office, occupied nearly two hours of the House’s 
precious time in the amplitude of his own invective; and Mr. 
Gladstone closed a powerful exposure of the hollowness of the 
Conservative fears expressed, by declaring that his resolution 
asserted the right of the House to pierce through words and 
phrases to the substance of things, and not allow names to 
shackle it in doing its practical duty to the Crown and to the 
Nation. 


The news from Ireland is still disastrous. Not only do out- 
rages continue without the attacked tenants making any fight 
for themselves, but a landlord has been shot dead. Mr. T. E. 
Herbert, J.P. for Kerry, was returning home from attending 
Petty Sessions on Thursday, when he was shot, about two 
miles from his own house, with a rifle-ball. The only cause as yet 
assigned, is that Mr. Herbert had “ shown a great deal of feeling” 
against the land agitation, but there was, probably, some more 
definite agrarian complaint against him. Whatever the reason, 
the agitators could have done nothing worse for their cause. It 
is simply impossible to obtain even a hearing for the tenants’ 
view of arrears, or of their rights, while their sympathizers 
punish the assertion of the rights of landlords by assassination. 
Such acts involve the miserable with the guilty, in popular 
opinion, in the same stain of crime. They are not, of course, 
in themselves, worse than outrages on tenants; but they make 
fay more impression on English opinion, and not unjustly. A 
landlord who evicts cannot even be accused of being faithless to 
his class. He is within his right, even from the Land League 
point of view, which condemns, not him, but the farmer who 
accepts a farm on which an eviction has occurred. 


The bitterness of party spirit grows greater every day. On 
Tuesday the Parnellites demanded, merely to waste time and 
keep themselves en evidence, that the three Members detained in 
Kilmainham—Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and O’Kelly—should be 
released on parole, to vote in the division on the Closure, a pro- 
posal which elicited speeches sufficiently described elsewhere. 
The motion was, of course, withdrawn, and we only want to 
record here that Mr. Gorst, a Tory in grain and member of the 
Fourth Party, not only advocated the release of the Members, 
but said that after paying the utmost attention to the Premier’s 
speech, “the only reason for the refusal which he could under- 
stand was that the three votes were likely to be given against 
the Government.” One expects a wild taunt of that kind from 
the Parnellite Members, but Mr. Gorst is not only an English- 
man, but considers himself, in a special sense, the representa- 
tive of the English borough Tories. That he should lend him- 
self to such an imbecile burst of spite as this charge, which the 
Premier had just repudiated, and which he must have known 
to be unfounded, shows that the party thermometer marks 
“)lood heat.” No Members were more strongly for coercion 
than the minute faction to which Mr. Gorst belongs. 


It is nearly impossible to form an opinion on the true rela- 
tions of Germany and Russia, but we are bound to record that 
the Czar is evidently exerting himself strongly to maintain 
peace. He has entrusted the Grand Duke Vladimir with some 
message to Vienna, which, if it only refers to a future meeting 
of the Emperors, is conciliatory, and has absolutely forbidden 
further intrigues in the Balkans. The Russian Consul at 
Sophia, M. Hitrovo, is said to have conveyed this message to 
all Bulgarians in unmistakable terms. The Germans them- 
selves acknowledge a decided change of tone in the Russian 
capital, but say that this does not release them from alarm, 
because, in the absence of war, they hold revolution to be un- 
avoidable. There are symptoms of revolution in Russia, no 
doubt, but the Germans forget how powerless an educated class 
is when superimposed on a huge mass like the Russian 
peasantry. They have, as yet, given no serious sign of even 
wishing for a great change. 





The Lords, on Friday week, actually adopted a reform. They 
have hitherto met at tive p.m., and as they disperse before eight 





ii 
for dinner, the younger Peers seldom have an Opportunity of 
joining in debate. They have long complained of this im 
on Friday, through Lord Camperdown, proposed to por 
at four, Lord Midleton, who seconded him, showine that 
under existing rules only the front benches had a chance 
In 1878, for example, the Lords sat 103 times, but rose on 47 
occasions before six, and on 52 more occasions before nine 
There were only four long debates. Earl Granville, thou h 
pleading for 4.15, instead of four, supported the motion, as dia 
the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Salisbury, though contemptuous 
declined to oppose. The motion was, therefore, carried, and the 
Lords henceforward allow themselves three hours and three. 
quarters, four times a week, in which to earn their legal priyi. 
lege of vetoing legislation. The change, we fear, will make no 
difference, the lassitade of the Lords being due not to want of 
time, but to want of interest in any discussion on which they 
cannot thwart the Liberal Government. When they can, they 
will sit in the House as late as they would in any other place of 
amusement. 


The discussion yesterday week on Mr. Ritchie’s motion for 
a Select Committee to consider the operation of foreign tariffs 
on English commerce, was chiefly remarkable for the very faint 
heart shown by Mr. Ritchie and his friends, who were really 
most anxious todisavow Protection, while their whole line of argu- 
ment pointed either to that or no-whither ; and for the masterly 
speeches of Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Chamberlain, who 
showed that the American tariff was first imposed, just as it ig 
now proposed by the Free-traders that an English protective 
tariff shall be imposed, as an “ emergency ” tariff, and that it 
has long outlived the emergency which gave it birth, in spite of 
the fact that it has all but destroyed the export of American 
manufactures, and annihilated the United States as competitors 
among the manufacturers of the world. Sir Stafford Northcote 
succeeded in finding a few flimsy excuses for Mr. Ritchie’s 
motion, while disavowing Protection, and he actually voted for 
the motion; but the only result was that he voted in a small 
minority of 8!),—the motion being resisted by 140 Liberals,—and 
that he gave all the world the impression that though he dare not 
support Protection, he dare not thwart his own followers, when 
they hauker after it. Anybody who is even puzzled by the 
Fair-traders should read Mr. Farrer’s admirable and exhaustive 
book on “ Free-trade versus Fair-trade,’ published by Cassell, 
a book in which the whole facts of the case are expounded with 
as much lucidity as terseness. 





One of the greatest difficulties in an army raised by 
Conscription is to find regiments for colonial service, and 
especially semi-tropical colonial service. The men detest the 
life, and have none of the feeling that they are defending the 
country. The Dutch have long since been compelled to recog- 
nise this truth, and now the French are recognising it. They 
are about to raise a considerable African Army, of twenty-two 
battalions, filled with volunteers from the Line, who, after 
serving their term, will be attracted by high pay, bounties at 
intervals of tive years, and pensions after fifteen years’ service. 
If this scheme succeeds, Cochin China and the colonies will be 
garrisoned in the same way, and France will have a Foreign- 
service Army of some 40,000 men, to which those men will 
crowd who need pay, and desire to make soldiering the business 
of their lives. That is a fairly good plan,and should be noticed, 
because it is the one which must be adopted, if ever the Indian 
Army is again separated—as so many experienced soldiers desire 
—from the Regular forces. Its merit is that it secures seasoned 
men for the tropical work, and exempts the regular army 
from fatigue duty ; its demerit is, that it makes two services 
which never heartily work together. The popular notion, that 
it also spoils the regulars by depriving them of experience, is 
probably erroneous. No Prussian soldier, and scarcely any 
Prussian officer, had ever seen a shot fired when the Prussian 
Army began its career of victory. It had not fought for forty- 
nine years. 


S. Magliani, Finance Minister of Italy, on the 25th ult. 
produced a regular prosperity Budget. ‘I'he taxes are yielding 
so much better, that the revenue of 18%1, which was expected to 
show a surplus of £320,000, showed one of £2,000,000. In 1882, 
in spite of some heavy new expenditares, and of the gradual 
reduction in the grist tax, which finally expires in 1884, @ 
surplus is anticipated of £280,000, which, from the way Italians 
make up their estimates, will probably be exceeded. ‘This state 
of affairs has been produced without new taxes, and while ex- 
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ternal trade has increased by some £5,000,000 a year. The 


Treasury Debi has been reduced since 1877 from £88,000,000 to 
£52,000,000—that of France is £120,000,000—and the conver- 
gion of the forced-paper currency will shortly be completed. 
The only weak point in the statement was the obvious tendency 
of the Administration to discount any surplus, chiefly in extra- 
ordinary expenditure on the Army, which between 1880 and 
1885 will have amounted to £13,000,000, and the consequent 
absence of any provision for reducing the heavy Debt. 


Thirty years hence, English fortunes will appear very palt ry, 
compared with American. The money-makers of the United 
States work over a much larger area, and continue making it 
for longer periods of time. Already no English fortune quite 
rivals Mr. Vanderbilt's, Mr. Stewart’s, or Mr. Astor’s in spend- 
ing power, and Mr, Jay Gould recently showed that his acen- 
mulations were rising to a level with theirs. He was accused, 
for Stock-Exchange purposes, of wanting money. The report 
seriously hampered him, and calling his friends together, he 
showed them railway securities amounting to £10,600,000, 
which were past all question his own, and which, moreover, he 
had never pawned since he subscribed for them. This amount 
was independent of other property, which may be small, 
and of his balance: with his bankers, which, from the 
nature of his transactions, must be very large. It is 
a curious fact that, while an enormous fortune in America 
scarcely gives its holder anything, the desire to increase one is 
stronger than in Europe. The game itself seems to be felt 
perennially enjoyable,—a sort of high whist. 


Lord Kimberley has been more successful in his management 
of the dispute about Basutoland than was expected. The Cape 
Colonists appeared determined either to resign that territory to 
the Crown, or to govern it as they pleased, their pleasure in- 
cluding wholesale confiscation of the soil. Lord Kimberley, 
weakly, as we confess we thought, at last threw the whole re- 
sponsibility upon them, only explaining that they could hope 
for no assistance from the Queen’s troops. The Ministry thus 
left free, but responsible, have explained to Parliament that 
three courses are open to them,—to abandon Basutoland, to sub- 
jugate the Basutos by a determined war, and to repeal the 
Disarmament Act, the Basuto grievance. 'The Premier pro- 
posed the last, as the least expensive, and the proposal will, it 
is believed, be accepted, and the Basutos, who have always been 
loyal, will remain armed. This is far the best solution, and a 
remarkable instance of the way political judgment increases 
with responsibility. Had the mother-country had to find the 
troops, the Basuto lands would have looked much more tempting. 


A meeting was held in the Library of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Palace at Lambeth on Wednesday afternoon, to 
found a Lambeth Branch of that most useful “ Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants,” domiciled at 14 
Grosvenor Road, to which we have more than once called the 
attention of our readers. The Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, who 
took the chair, spoke of the great utility of the Associa- 
tion in providing places for young girls, who had not 
yet had any training as servants at all, a point on which 
Mrs. Fawcett, the wife of the Postmaster-General, who also 
made a most interesting and useful speech, specially enlarged, 
showing how completely without the requisite experience were 
those girls, who have been brought up in workhouse schools, 
where all the more important domestic industries,—like the 
washing, for instance,—are done by machinery. Alderman 
McArthur, M.P., and Mr. Hollond, M.P., both made interesting 
speeches on the great value of this institution, and the hearty 
appreciation of it felt by those of the Boards of Guardians 
who had had experience of its work. But the truth is that as 
yet the Association is but little known, though its chairman, 
the Rev. Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Greenwich, a man of great 
organising power and indefatigable benevolence, has thrown 
his whole heart into the work. The Association has great ex- 
peuses in the various homes it keeps up for girls out of place, 
and needs much more public support than it gets. It cannot 
be too well known that it never forces its visitors on the mis- 
tresses of girls who are reluctant to permit their visits; but, 
for the most part, the British matron likes her servant to have 
respectable connections, and is all the kinder and more patient 
with her for such connections. 


The poet Longfellow died on Friday week, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, at the age of 75. We have given our estimate 


of him asa poet in another column. He was intended for the 
law, his father’s profession, but early showed a strong inclina- 
tion for the life of literature, and being a considerable linguist, 
he early got the professorship of modern languages in Bowdoin 
College, and in accordance with the easy conditions of those days, 
was at once allowed three years’ absence for European travel,— 
when he wandered over France, Germany, Holland, Spain, Italy, 
and England. Subsequently, he became Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Harvard University, and had another, shorter, leave 
of absence, which he devoted chiefly to Scandinavia, entering 
on the duties of his new Professorship in 1836. In 1849 he 
published “ Evangeline,” a graceful epic of no great force, which 
however, some good judges still think his greatest work. The 
hexameters in which it is written—unlike Clough’s—want life, 
and spring, and variety, and the sentiment, graceful as it 
is, is almost purely conventional. Longfellow’s greatest 
poem, “ Hiawatha,” appeared in 1855, when he was already 
forty-eight years of age. In the spirited poem on the sink- 
ing of the ‘Cumberland’ by the ‘Merrimac,’ Longfellow 
showed a trace of the fire of Campbell, though in that line he 
was certainly not Campbell’s equal. As a poet, a certain deli- 
cate restfulness is his finest characteristic. 


The Medical profession held a great meeting on Tuesday, to 
found an association for medical research; in other words, for 
investigations of any kind, including those on living animals, 
and those involving the infliction of pain on them, which, 
however, they professed themselves desirous to conduct under the 
restrictions of the present law, though with the avowed intention 
of considering how far these restrictions are prejudicial to medi- 
cal research. Sir William Jenner, who presided, intimated most 
clearly that the Association was founded partly with the view 
of experimenting on the Act which limits vivisection, and see- 
ing how far it is or is not detrimental to the cause of science. 
We wish the Association would remember that there is another 
question involved, namely, how far, even where the present Act 
is detrimental to the canse of science, it, nevertheless, prevents 
moral scandals which might be still more fatal to the moral re- 
putation of that cause than any restraints whatever on the 
free vivisection-table well could be. But on this point none of 
the speakers, not even the President of the Royal Society nor 
the Master of the Rolls, chose to touch. The Association will 
do more for their object by taking great pains to prevent any 
investigation of a torturing kind, than by any other policy 
whatever. Even the present law has not prevented some 
very gross abuses,—perhaps because, as the Medical Press 
and Cireular declares, on the authority of a German investi- 
gator, Herr Karl Vogt, the English authorities “ would willingly 
close their eyes”’ to vivisections actually going on, than because 
its provisions are radically inadequate. 


Colonel Burnaby’s balloon voyage to France ended success- 
fully yesterday week, the balloonist descending in a meadow 
near the Chateau de Montigny, in Normandy, after an eight 
hours’ voyage. The adventure showed great pluck, and so far 
as we can see, nothing else. Except so far as Colonel Burnaby 
wished to increase an already sufficiently-established reputation 
for audacity, he gained nothing in the world by his voyage, and 
had only the right to speak of the current of air which sprang 
up to waft him from the Channel to France as “ providential,” 
on the general ground that everything which is not determined 
by man’s will, must be determined by the will of the Creator. 
That ‘ Providence,” however, is intent on always saving the 
lives of rash adventurers, who cannot even hope to advance any 


human interest by their risks, is assuredly not in the least true. 


Some Trish landlord has been hoaxing the editor of Truth, 
who in his issue of March 25rd tells the following anecdote. An 
Irish landlord, meeting a tenant who owed him considerable 
arrears of rent, said :—‘ Well, Mick, when are you going to pay 
me my rent?” “To be sure I will, your honour,” was the reply, 
“when the suspects are let out.” ‘Then, crossing himself, the 
tenant added in Irish:—“ In nanem anar augus avick angus a 
sprid nave. Amen;” “ which it is, perhaps, unnecessary to say,” 
adds Truth, “ when translated into English, means, ‘ May they 
not be let out for the next seven years.’” ‘The real meaning of 
the words thus phonetically misspelt is, “In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” And 
the correct spelling is, “ A nanim a Nathar, agus a Mhiec, agus 
a Spioraid Naoimh. Amen.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT DIVISION. 


HERE is a very silly attempt in the journals opposed to 
the Government, to represent the great Division of 
Thursday night as the result of what our raving contempo- 
raries are pleased to call a “reign of terror.” Now, what 
is the reign of terror? The reign of terror is the effect pro- 
duced on a doubtful Liberal’s mind by the impression that if 
his vote had succeeded in turning out the Government, and if 
a dissolution had followed, he might, and probably would, lose 
the chance of representing the Liberals of his own constituency 
in the succeeding Parliament. Is that properly designated a 
“reign of terror,” or is it the very essence of some of the con- 
siderations by which the conduct of a representative ought to 
be governed? What does representative government mean, if 
Members of Parliament are not even to take into account the 
most urgent and predominant of the wishes of their con- 
stituencies on the great question of the day? You might 
just as well say that a Minister who decides on the priority 
of the legislative measures which he is going to submit to 
Parliament by considerations which are derived from the 
manifestation of public opinion, is controlled by a “reign of 
terror.” Perhaps the worst nonsense talked in the world just 
now is the nonsense which assumes that a representative 
Member, in considering his vote, ought not so much as to take 
into account the strong convictions of the electors by whom 
he has been chosen. We are willing to admit that where a 
representative has a clear opinion that a particular policy 
is definitely mischievous to the interests of his country, he is 
not warranted in supporting it on the ground of the wishes of 
the people whom he represents. The true Parliamentary ideal 
involves the separate influence of two factors in determining 
every high-minded man’s vote,—the belief which he entertains 
as to the convictions of his constituents, and the belief engen- 
dered in his own mind, after careful attention to the discus- 
sions of the deliberative assembly to which he belongs. No 
doubt, the latter factor ought to be supreme, where it is abso- 
lutely clear and decided. But to speak as if the former could 
be wholly neglected and ignored, is to speak as if the repre- 
sentative principle itself could be wholly neglected and ignored. 
What our malicious contemporaries choose to represent as a 
“reign of terror,’ is nothing more nor less than the legitimate 
influence which the constituencies exert over those who were 
chosen expressly to represent their convictions, and who ought 
to represent them so far as their own personal belief, formed 
after anxious attention to the Parliamentary discussion, allows. 
The silly talk about a vote caused by a reign of terror means 
nothing in the world, except that the defeated party prefer 
to impute to the majority a kind of moral obliquity, for 
which there is absolutely no ground of even “ reasonable 
suspicion.” 


Nor is what the angry opponents of the Government say 
about the magnitude of the majority much more reasonable 
or temperate :—‘ That great majority, numbering over 100, 
which answered in the spring of 1880 to the Prime Minister's 
beck and call, has melted away,” says a contemporary; but 
there never was a great majority numbering over 100, on any 
computation whatever which did not assume that a very large 
proportion of the Home-rulers would vote with the Govern- 
ment, Asa matter of fact, only 14 Home-rulers, as we believe, 
voted with the Government on this occasion; and no com- 
putation whatever which had assigned only 14 Home-rule 
votes to the Government, could have given us a majority 
remotely approaching a hundred in 1880. The truth 
appears to be this,—that we were opposed by five nominal 
Liberals, of whom only one, Mr. Peter Taylor, could ever have 
been called a hearty Liberal ; and lost the votes of about a dozen 
more, of whom certainly three, and probably more than three, 
were influenced more by the wish to ward off a City Reform Bill, 
than by any political conviction whatever on the subject in 
hand. If you look carefully into the details of the vote, there 
is no pretence whatever for the assertion that any considerable 
number of Liberals have been alienated by dislike of the prin- 
ciple of the Closure. The real cause of the diminished majority 
is very simple,—the failure thus far of the Irish policy of the 
Government to conciliate the Irish people, and the consequent 
desire of the popular party in Ireland to have the credit of 
hostility to the Government. That, no doubt, is a frank 
admission that the Government has not as yet succeeded in 
much the most difficult problem with which it has as yet 
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grappled. But it is so far from being an admission that on 
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this particular question of Parliamentary procedure, it has 
made a mistake, that it points clearly in the other directio 
It is the Irish party, so called, which has compelled the 
early consideration of this question. It is the Irish party 
which has made procedure the question of the day Of 
course, therefore, it is the Irish party which resists a tennis 
intended to beat down its own obstructiveness, The wonder 
is not that, while Ireland remains alienated and hostile 
comparatively few representatives of popular Irish constituen- 
cies should have the courage to vote with the Government, 
but that English Conservatives should lend that party 

: : y 
the full strength of their numbers and admirable dig. 
cipline, to defeat a measure intended to vindicate the right of 
the House of, Commons to assert its legislative power, to con. 
trol its own procedure, and to embank the Spreading and 
shallow rivers of its meandering speech. The diminution in 
the Liberal majority shows nothing except this,—that the 
Government is still hated in Ireland, and that while the 
Government is hated there, obstruction by Irish Members con. 
tinues to be approved. But the fact that the Conservatives 
would have been so miserably defeated but for their alliance 
with men like Mr. Healy and Mr. Sexton, who did not pre- 
tend to conceal the pleasure which it would give them to gee 
the collapse of the Imperial Parliament, is not very likely to 
improve their position in the country, or to gain for the Tories 
that national enthusiasm for which, as the representatives, ad- 
ministrators and assigns of a policy of boastful patriotism, 
Lord Salisbury has taken such pains to get credit. The divi- 
sion of Thursday night shows that on a question vital to 
the restoration of its practical power to Parliament, the Tory 
patriots acted with the Irish secessionists,;—the ‘* Masons and 
Slidells,” as Mr. Bright put it, of the new party which 
favours the decomposition of the Empire. 

And there is this special feature about the Division of Thursday 
night. It was the test division of the whole controversy, and fora 
very good reason, because it was the only division on which it 
is at all likely that Sir Stafford Northcote can command the 
support of the anti-English party in Ireland. Directly you come 
to any proposal like Sir John Lubbock’s, even if Sir Stafford 
Northcote himself approved that proposal—which, from his lan- 
guage on Thursday night, appears to be very doubtful—the Irish 
party will no longer be found to belong to the happy family 
of political intrigue. There is a very good reason for this, 
The safeguards of which the Irish Members made so little, 
while it was their policy to decry the Government, will really 
operate to prevent them from being overborne in a very thin 
House, by the mere officials dependent on the Government 
when allied with the Front Opposition Bench, will, in- 
deed, prevent this very much more effectually than the 
safeguards for which the dissatisfied Liberals plead. These 
last, indeed, are apparently intended, and almost. solely 
intended, for the purpose of overbearing the Ivish vote 
in all cases in which the Conservatives and Liberals 
combine. But the Irish party know that it is chiefly 
upon questions like Coercion that the Conservatives and 
Liberals combine,—and they have no fancy for “ safeguards” 
which render their defeat on questions like Coercion a cer- 
tainty, and which render hardly anything else certain at all. 
Hence, the Irish party will hardly combine with the few dis- 
affected Liberals, even to secure a new chance of turning 
out the Government. Though they will probably keep 
silence from anything like good words, they will give a silent 
vote fora proposal which secures them against the mere official 
coalition of the two principal parties, at least in eases in which 
there happens to be any number of independent Members who 
are disposed to take the Irish side. The Conservatives may, 
indeed, make it a matter of reproach to the Government that 
their proposal does, in this case, secure the Irish party against 
being easily and inevitably silenced by a combination of the 
front benches; but the genuine Liberals, the Liberals of true 
grain, will reply that it is just in the case of proposals like 
Coercion Bills that there ought to be a serious difficulty 
in silencing even an Irish party, unless it be in a_well- 
attended House, composed of many sections not at all dis- 
posed to follow the guidance of either Liberal or Conservative 
officialism. 

Take the result of the great debate as a whole, and we 
hold that, barring the evidence it affords of the wholly un- 
settled state of Ireland, with which it has, indeed, a very Im- 
portant connection, though not certainly the connection of a 
cause with its effect, the result of the Division was most satis- 
factory. It proves that the discontented Liberals are—if you 
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sete i Aldermanic malcontents—a mere handful; that the 


Trish Obstructionists dislike the proposal of the Closure, 
pecause they know that it will have a serious effect in pro- 
ducing the very result which it is intended to produce ; and 
that the Conservatives dislike it, because they do not wish to 
promote any kind of legislation, except the sort of legislation 
on which Conservatives and Liberals are apt to be agreed. 
These are not considerations which will render the proposal of 
the Government unwelcome to the country. They are just the 
considerations which will make it most welcome, and will secure 
for the Government even wider and heartier popularity. 





MR. SEXTON. 


HE matter is, perhaps, of little importance, but nothing 
T' struck us in the debate of Thursday night more than the 
kind of intellectual decadence which service with the Irish 
Secessionists now involves. Look at Mr. Sexton’s speech. There 
are very few men in the House of Commons, perhaps not five, 
including Mr. Smyth, who have in them the faculty of expres- 
sion, the literary part of the power of oratory, in the same 
degree as Mr. Sexton. We will not say he is a great orator, 
because the highest oratory is dependent upon a certain 
fire of inner conviction, but we will say that he occa- 
sionally surpasses Sheil, and that, given the necessary 
conviction and favourable circumstance, he might, as a master 
of words at least, fairly challenge comparison with Burke. 
Last Session, when he was pleading for Ireland, instead of 
hating England, there was persuasiveness in his speech as well 
as glow, a fire which compelled his bitterest opponents to re- 
flect how, if it ever chaneed that this man spoke on a side it 
was possible to agree with, he might carry an audience 
away. Eloquence, poetry, jivesse, there was every quality 
in his speech, and every quality directed to the defence of 
a cause in which he visibly and heartily believed. Now, a 
chill has come upon his mind. The eloquence is there 
still, as witness the brilliant sentences in which he described 
the position of the House of Commons in the land,—a 
position which, he averred, was about to be sacrificed; there 
is art, as witness his description of the kind of isolated 
sanctity which should invest the Speaker ; and there is finesse, 
as witness the adroit passages in his speech in which he pro- 
mised the pardon of Irish constituencies to all recalcitrant 
Home-rulers who would on this occasion vote straight. That 
calculated outburst was a marvel of clever diplomacy, displayed 
at the eleventh hour, and in the middle of the battle. And 
yet how dead it all fell! The orator could not once persuade 
the House, as last year he could persuade it, that he was in 
hot earnest, boiling with true, even if mistaken patriotism. 
They thought of him only as pleader, defending with wonder- 
ful cleverness and little heart a cause in which he himself saw 
an inner weakness,—the cause, not of Ireland, but of Obstruc- 
tion. No such orator could heartily desire, as the road to a 
political end, the degradation of an Assembly whose claim to 
honour he could, nevertheless, so describe. No master 
of words like Mr. Sexton could condescend to the strange 
brutality of attributing to Mr. Bright an intellectual decline 
—a blunder which roused the House to fierce antagonism 
—except from an inner sense that Mr. Bright must be attacked 
with such phrases, because the thought really felt would have 
seemed too near admiration. We do not say Mr. Sexton 
was acting, we know nothing of him save as orator; but the 
effect of his speech, instead of persuasion, was only one of 
regret that such splendid powers of expression should be used, 
or seem to be used, for histrionic display alone. What kind 
of outburst should we have had, if Mr. Sexton, unallied 
with the party which would govern Ireland by the rod alone, 
unconnected with the men who think they can tease an 
ancient nation into voluntary dismemberment, had been plead- 
ing for the cause in which, no doubt, he believes,—the 
independence of Ireland 2 

The matter, perhaps, is unimportant, but our reason for 
mentioning it is this. Nothing makes it so difficult to deal 
with the Parnellites as English contempt for them, and we 
welcome every rare sign in them of ability such as Mr. Healy 
showed on the Land Act, of insight such as flashed in Mr. 
O'Connor's bitter book on Lord Beaconsfield, and of oratorical 
brilliancy such as has repeatedly distinguished Mr. Sexton, as 
making them in English eyes worthier and therefore more in- 
telligible adversaries. There can be no greater misfortune for 
Ireland than the impression that her popular representatives 
are even intellectually unworthy of their position, and it is 
with distinct regret for her sake that we see, night after night, 





Mr. Healy wasting himself in insolences, Mr. Redmond in 
abuse which now never rises to invective, and Mr. Sexton in 
efforts which call out only the admiration we give to the pro- 
fessional fencing-master. If Ireland will send enemies to Par- 
liament, let them at least show themselves debaters worthy of 
the steel. We cannot even feel for mere grit in the machine. 





MR. FORSTER THINKING ALOUD. 


'T is not often, we fear, in a world like ours, expedient for 
a statesman to think aloud. Still, he must, being human, 
do it sometimes, and as-Mr. Forster obviously did it on Tues- 
day afternoon, itis useful to notice what his thought was. The 
occasion of his speech was a remarkable one. The Parnellites, 
with the cool audacity which they so often display, and which 
it is so difficult to distinguish from impudence, had resolved 
to waste an afternoon by demanding that the three Members 
detained in Kilmainham should be released upon parole, in 
order to vote against the Closure. The proposal was, of 
course, absurd upon the face of it. The division on the 
Closure was important, but so would be any other division in- 
volving the fate of Government; and the precedent once set, 
suspects who happened to be Members of Parliament must be 
released whenever a party division was on hand. In other words, 
such suspects must be distinguished from all their associates,—a 
distinction which had been proposed, discussed, and rejected 
before the Coercion Act was passed. Mr. Gladstone—who had 
been jeered, insulted, and interrupted all through the after- 
noon, without the slightest interference from the Speaker— 
pressed this argument home, and was accused by Mr. Cowen 
—who will, we hope, in the next Parliament sit for 
Clare, instead of Newceastle—and by Mr. Healy, of in- 
sulting the Land League, by insinuating that they had 
favoured outrages. Mr. Forster, who had just arrived from 
Ireland—where he had been occupied in the double task of 
making detention easier for the suspects, and preventing the 
torture of honest tenants suspected of disobeying the “ No 
Rent” manifesto—rose, in a fever of moral indignation, to de- 
liver his soul upon the League and upon Coercion. He inti- 
mated that, as he has always done, and as all England, except 
Mr. Cowen, does, he held the Land Leaguers morally respon- 
sible for the outrages, inasmuch as they had made no per- 
sistent effort to repress them ; and, quoting Mr. Healy’s remark 
that an Irishman who received a slap must be expected to re- 
turn a blow, indignantly denounced the levelling of that blow at 
innocent and humble tenants, who were killed, or tortured, or 
maimed for doing their duty; and then, perhaps carried away in 
part by his recollection of the scenes he had witnessed, admitted 
that Coercion had not prevented such crimes. ‘“ The Protection 
Act had not sueceeded as Government had hoped. Honourable 
Members had been too strong for them. Remittances from 
America had been too constant. Perhaps the Government had 
underrated the forces opposed to them.” They “did not 
think they would have to deal with men of the position and 
influence of those who had carried on the movement.” The 
Coercion Act had saved the country from the substitution of 
an unwritten law, laid down by the gentlemen in Kilmainham, 
for the law of the land; and men were paying their just debts 
more frequently, but outrages continued. And then, this 
thought of their continuance stinging him, as the spectacle of 
unpunished crime stings all good men, he proceeded to say that 
“his business was to stop outrages,” and that the Govern- 
ment “were fully resolved to stop these outrages and murders 
at all costs, even if they had to apply to Parliament for fresh 
powers for that purpose. If they were convinced of the 
necessity of such an application, they would not hesitate to 
make it.” 

These words have been misinterpretel into a threat that 
some extreme measure of Coercion is about to be proposed, 
and one Tory evening paper actually headed its report with 
the statement that Government had resolved on resorting to 
Martial Law. In reality, we believe, Mr. Forster, fired by the 
recollection of the svfferings he had witnessed, and by 
the cynical insolence of men whom he holds morally 
responsible for those sufferings, was betrayed into thinking 
aloud about the line of the measures which, if the out- 
rages do not cease, the Government must take. That line 
he did not indicate with any clearness, but it is evident that 
the tendency of his thoughts is in the right direction. He 
has ceased to believe that the absolute power of inflicting a 
light imprisonment can stop murder, and is looking around 
him for a machinery which will effectually stop it. Those 
two processes in his mind are clear, and if they go on, as they 
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must go on, their result must speedily be clear also. No man 
of Mr. Forster’s training, no man with his historical know- 
ledge, is likely to believe in the cruel expedient which 
so attracts Tories—the proclamation of Martial Law. That 
expedient demands conditions for its success which would be 
wanting in Ireland, or any other country governed by a 
representative body. A General of ability, supplied with 
adequate force, can put down temporarily any crime, even 
suicide, as Sir Charles Napier once proved. So far from 
capital punishment being inefficacious, it invariably succeeds, 
when fully applied, even if the object is to suppress a 
creed. But then, as we said, conditions are required. The 
General must be unfettered in his judgment, must be 
allowed to rely on moral evidence alone, and must, if 
resisted by a passive combination, be permitted to punish 
districts, instead of individuals. There is no chance what- 
ever of Parliament giving such powers to any General, 
and any General burdened with the necessity of obtaining 
quotable evidence, acting under the certainty of a nightly 
debate upon his conduct, and liable to hourly telegrams asking 
for explanation, would probably fail. Certainly he would 
accomplish nothing outside the range of his pickets, while he 
would leave behind him memories which, with a race like the 
Irish, whose imagination busies itself with the past and 
luxuriates in melancholy reminiscences, would never be effaced. 
We cannot recommence the struggle of centuries merely to 
levy rent. Failing martial law, Mr. Forster, a legalist by 
habit of mind, is certain to perceive that no resource for the 
suppression of crime is so certain or so effective as the steady 
and regular application of just law, law applied to the guilty 
only, so that the wickedest man has only to remain innocent 
to escape it, but applied steadily and, as far as punishment is 
concerned, successfully. Owing to the fact that the criminals 
theraselves, or their sympathisers, are, or may be, jurymen, 
such steady application of the law is in Ireland temporarily 
impossible, and it is to make it possible that effort must, 
sooner or later, be directed. This can only be done either by 
setting up a Court of Cassation, and allowing an appeal to the 
Court whenever Judge and Jury differ on an agrarian case 
—an appeal granted every day in suits for damages, on the 
plea that justice has not been done—or by decreeing that 
agrarian cases must be tried before a Special Commission, 
invested with the exceptional right of interrogating the 
accused. We ourselves should prefer the former plan, as 
interfering least with the ordinary Courts, and as encouraging 
juries to be honest, but either would work, and we would 
decide between them according to the opinion of the 
respectable Irish Members. Before such a Court or such a 
Commission, evidence would, we believe, be forthcoming, or 
would be supplied by the prisoners; and if it were not so, we 
would have the State, having done its utmost, aecept the 
situation. The State will not cease next week, but can wait 
for a century or two. If decent farmers, subjected to maiming 
and murder by their neighbours for paying just debts, sure of 
a just and efficient tribunal, and invited to state their wrongs, 
refuse to state them, the guilt and the suffering alike lie upon 
their own heads. We do not believe that they would remain 
quiescent, or perjure themselves when summoned ; but if they 
did, even the chance of a just trial before a just tribunal 
on a capital charge would deter “village ruffians” far 
more than an arrest under the Coercion Act. In the former 
case, though acquitted, the criminal would have been tried for 
his life, and would have escaped, as all his neighbours would 
know, only by perjury, possibly afterwards punishable; while 
in the latter, he would be “ the innocent victim of a tyrannical 
Government,” honoured by the country-side, and condemned, 
after all, to nothing but a few months of well-fed, well- 
warmed, and well-clothed seclusion. 

But, then, the political prisoners? Mr. Forster, as regarded 
them, did not think aloud, and if he left any impression, left 
the general one, that he would hold them detained. We would 
not. We would release them all on the expiration of the Act, 
and leave them, like other men, to the operation of the ordi- 
nary law at last made effective. We do not see that the 
leaders seized are worse than the leaders left at large, while 
their greater ability and decision increase, instead of decreas- 
ing, the facilities for dealing with them. If we are to fight, 
let the antagonist be Parnell, not Biggar. Of all men at the 
head of an insurrection, the least formidable is an able General, 
because you can foresee what he will do; and the most formid- 
able is a mere incendiary, without the brains to formulate 
a policy or understand a plan. If the House of Commons 


cannot believe that, or if the Government holds that such a 
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risk is beyond their prerogative to incur—and they may hold 
this, out of fear of their moral responsibility for bloodshed. 
then we would add to the Coercion Act a clause enablin an 
détenu who pleased to leave prison for any place outside these 
Islands, under penalty of ordinary conviction for prison- 
breaking, if he returned before the Act had expired. We 
would, in fact, if release is impossible, exchange de. 
tention for banishment. That, however, we recommend 
only as an alternative to be adopted if better ma 
not be, holding that, under all circumstances, Governments 
which cannot die benefit more even than individuals, who can 
die, by doing simple justice. And it is justice that a man 
whether accused of treason or of larceny, shall before punish. 
ment be tried and heard in his own defence. We do not 
deny that in extreme cases justice may be refused, as it often 
is refused in war; but we doubt if the refusal ever perman- 
ently helped a regular Government, or an enduring cause. 


FREE-TRADE AND RETALIATION, 


R. GLADSTONE was mistaken, we suspect, in calling the 
debate on Mr. Ritchie’s motion a waste of public time, 
It is hard, no doubt, for a Minister with many great measures 
which he wants to bring forward, if only he could find an 
opportunity, not to grudge a whole night given up to what he 
regards as merely slaying the slain. But the errors of which 
Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Staveley Hill, and Mr. Ecroyd have constituted 
themselves the champions are not precisely slain errors. They 
have a good deal of life left in them yet—not, indeed, life 
which is ordinarily visible in Parliament, but life which shows 
itself about election-time, and helps to confuse political issues 
just when they ought to be most unmistakable. It would 
have been a great misfortune if the House of Commons had 
granted the Committee Mr. Ritchie asked for, because by doing 
so it would have encouraged the notion that Free-trade has 
again become an open question, and that though it may prove 
on inquiry to be all that its advocates maintain, it is also 
possible that it may prove to be something very different, 
and much less admirable. But it was well that the House of 
Commons should spend some time and labour on debating the 
merits of the proposed inquiry, and that it should be rejected 
in the end because the weight of argument had been shown to 
be altogether against it. 

The cause of Free-trade is undoubtedly suffering from the 
exaggerated hopes held out by its first preachers.  F'ree- 
traders are in this respect in a position somewhat akin to the 
advocates of vaccination. The latter are taunted with the 
continuance of small-pox, the former are taunted with the 
continuance of Protection, and both have only one answer to 
give. ‘We thought, they must say,‘that mankind would 
have known their own interests better. In proportion as 
nations listen to the promptings of an enlightened regard 
for their own well-being, they will be Free-traders, and 
we did not believe that these promptings would be 
so long and so successfully resisted.’ The fact is that 
human nature is a very unsafe thing to be confident 
about. It is capable of a very large amount of ignorance as 
to what is for its real benefit, and as regards Free-trade, it 
has undoubtedly used this capacity to the utmost. Besides, 
Free-traders did not sufficiently take into account the 
peculiar-conditions under which the question would present 
itself in new countries, and in countries in which economical 
and political considerations point different ways. In an 
established society, the comparative chances of this and that 
industry are known and assured. Such and such produce can 
be raised to advantage, such and such raw materials can be 
manufactured to advantage. In a new society, the future is 
full of unknown possibilities, and Free-trade seems to limit 
these possibilities to those which can be realised at the 
moment. The Australian Colonies, for example, have not yet 
made up their minds what Nature intends them to grow 
and manufacture, and they think that by protecting 
feeble industries during their infancy they will hereafter 
have a larger field of choice open to them, and thus be able, 
in the persons of their descendants, to secure a richer and more 
various life. Again, from the point of view of the economist, 
a country may seem marked out by nature to be the seat of 
a small population of large landowners ; but, if the community 
is one in which Democratic instincts are strong, this is not 4 
destiny which will be easily acquiesced in. Protection in 
Australia is, in a great measure, a protest against the abandon- 
ment of the soil to the great sheep-farmers. If Ireland were 
independent, she would almost certainly be Protectionist, 
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as a protest against the doctrine that Ireland ought to | the end be able to buy more cheaply than ever. But what 


yast pasture, and partly from a desire to relieve the 
tition for land by some process which does not involve 
couse tion. These influences were either not foreseen, 
ont sufficiently regarded, by the Free-traders of forty years 
and the falsification of their predictions which has 
east the consequence has naturally, though unfairly, been 
supposed to discredit the doctrines with which these pre- 
dictions were associated. In fact, of course there is no con- 
nection between the two things. When Cobden declared that 
all the world would shortly see the folly of protective duties, 
he did not mean that unless all the world came to see this, it 
would be unwise for Englishmen to abolish Protection. He 
would still have been a Free-trader, had he foreseen that 
England would stand as nearly alone in the world as she has 
since done. He would have held that, though it is best for a 
country to export freely all it can raise or make, as well as to 
import freely all it wants, it is better for it to import freely 
all it wants, though it cannot enjoy a corresponding freedom 
of export, than to be equally hampered as regards both pro- 
cesses, Freedom of import means increased power of purchase, 
freedom of export means increased power of sale. In so far 
as the power of sale is restricted, the power of purchase 
must be restricted also; but there is no need to make matters 
worse than they necessarily must be, by subjecting this latter 
power to additional and voluntary limitations, This, however, 
is what those who attack Free-trade on the ground of the 
failure of the hopes originally held out in connection with it 
must be understood to desire, if they really desire anything. 
They can have no object in throwing these unfulfilled pro- 
phecies in the teeth of their authors, unless they mean to 
imply that had the future been more exactly foreseen, Free- 
trade would never have been adopted. In that case, they are 
bound to show, what they have never shown yet, how having 
to pay more for what you buy can be a consolation for selling 
less. 

The speeches in support of Mr. Ritchie’s motion were really 
speeches in favour of retaliation, and we gladly make the con- 
cession that between retaliation and protection there is not, of 
necessity, anything in common. There can be no doubt that 
the hostile tariffs by which English exporters are everywhere 
confronted are a great injury to English trade. They may, in 
the long-run, be a still greater injury to the trade of the 
nations which impose them, but that does not alter the fact 
that they are an injury to England. If, therefore, it were 
possible, without doing any harm to our own countrymen, to 
bring the Governments which maintain these tariffs to a sense 
of their own unwisdom, we and they should be alike gainers,— 
and the contention of the advocates of retaliation is that this 
is possible, England, they say, has but to levy duties upon a 
sufficient number of imports to make the consumption of these 
imports appreciably less, and the thing is done. France and 
the United States—the two greatest, sinners in this respect— 
will by-and-by feel the pinch of diminished trade, and they 
will then take off the injurious duties under which we now 
suffer. We may agree with Sir Stafford Northcote that to do 
this would not necessarily be what is usually understood as pro- 
tection. But against doing it there are two arguments, one of 
great weight, and the other of the greatest possible weight. In 
the first place, there is no likelihood that the medicine would 
be really a specific. Retaliation would, to say the least, be more 
likely to produce a war of tariffs than to work a conversion to 
freedom of trade. Supposing that France and the United 
States, instead of saying, ‘ Since you have imposed retaliatory 
duties on our goods, we have seen the error of our ways, and 
if you will only take these duties off again, we will throw our 
ports open to you,’ were to say, ‘Unless you take off these 
duties which you have imposed on our goods, we shall be 
obliged to tax your goods still more highly than we do,’ what 
sort of a position would England be in? She would be driven 
either to go on raising her retaliatory duties indefinitely, in order 
to keep pace with the fresh duties imposed by foreign States, 
or to consult her own interests by re-establishing freedom 
of trade, while bearing all the humiliation incident to an un- 
Successful attempt at retaliation. In the meantime, what 
would have happened to her own subjects? The duties levied 
by way of retaliation must, from the nature of the case, have 
been duties upon articles of general consumption, because if they 
were only levied upon luxuries used by a few wealthy people, 
the effect on the erring country would not be sufficiently con- 

“picuous to ensure amendment. We will say nothing about 
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about the immense, the irreparable, injury done to the English 
producer? What about the false and fleeting prosperity which 
a retaliatory duty on corn would give to the English farmer ? 
He has just learned, or is still learning, not to put his trust in 
wheat, and the inevitable effect of such a duty, no matter what 
might be the motive of the imposition, would be to send him 
back to wheat-growing. By-and-by, the American would be con- 
verted, the retaliatory duty would be taken off, American wheat 
would come inas abundantly asever, and the last state of the Eng- 
lish farmer would be worse than the first. Or, suppose the 
article singled out for a retaliatory duty were silk. Spital- 
fields and Coventry would be once more in full work. Capital 
which had left the trade would be drawn back to it. Work- 
men who had gone elsewhere in search of employment would 
return to their old homes and to their old pursuits. By the time 
that the retaliatory duty had done its work, and the time had 
come for removing it, a whole industry would have been re- 
called to life,—and for what? Just to be cruelly abandoned 
by the very community which had encouraged its resurrection. 
This cannot certainly be the wish of the English working- 
classes, and it cannot be too often impressed upon them that, 
whether they wish it or not, it is the inevitable result of 
retaliatory duties. 


THE POSITION OF ITALY. 


HE interest of S. Magliani’s Budget for us consists in the 
fact that the Italians, during their twenty-one years 

of freedom, have shown precisely those qualities which 
were denied to exist in Italy. When, after Cavour’s great 
struggle, the plébiscite sanctioned the constitution of the 
kingdom, most Englishmen expected great things of Italy in 
many diverse directions. A new free State, they thought, 
possessed of such a territory, and filled with such a people— 
the most beautiful territory in the world, and a people among 
whom genius is endemic—must exercise a conspicuous influ- 
ence over both European thought and European politics. 
The Italian mind, released from its long preoccupation 
with the foreigner, was expected to flower, to produce 
great works in literature and art, possibly to rival or expel 
the influence of France. Italian politicians, after their long 
confinement to petty arenas, would, it was expected, aspire to 
European fame, to shine in international diplomacy,in European 
intrigue,—even, perhaps, in Continental war. Italy would be 
a State full, perhaps, of disorder, and certainly of unrest ; but 
full also of life and motion, a new and a great factor in the 
Mediterranean, a fresh leader in all directions for the Latin 
races. She might even, in her hatred of the Papacy and dis- 
taste for Protestantism, develope a new creed, and excite all 
the interest which accrues to a State plunging resolutely 
into the unknown. The only doubt felt about her was 
whether she would be governable, whether her vigorous 
life might not become anarchical, whether her people were 
prepared to bear the strenuous labour, the heavy taxes, 
the monotonous order required by modern civilisation. She 
might, as the late Lord Derby sincerely believed she would, 
break into “ Regions” as hostile as the nations of a continent. 
So deep was this doubt even in Italy, that for years the credit 
of the new State was wretched, that much money was raised 
at 10 per cent., and that for fifteen years her bonds were, 
interest for interest, hardly more valued than those of Spain 
after her partial repudiation. Twenty-one years have passed, and 
the admirers and enemies of Italy alike have been disappointed. 
The enfranchised generation has done nothing for art, and 
produced next to nothing in literature. It has made abso- 
lutely no mark upon general human thought, has not pro- 
duced a book, or a poem, or a picture, or a building, or 
a political suggestion which has had any decided influence on 
Europe, or even upon itself. It has yielded no first-class 
author, or painter, or scalptor—for Vela, though great, is not 
original—or architect. What it has done, and that, though 
great, has been ir only one direction, has been in engineering, 
and one or two branches of science. Italians have devised and 
completed tupnels which sweep away mountain barriers sup- 
posed to be impassable, and have perfected some improve- 
ments in the electric telegraph. Nor have the politicians 
done anything very admirable or, very startling. They have 
acquired a province and Rome, but Charles Albert’s Con- 
stitution is still in force, the Government is still a miti- 
gated monarchy, and Italy has assumed no attitude in 
foreign affairs either specially beneficial or specially alarming. 
She did not help France in the German war, she did not help 
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Europe in the Eastern Question, and on the southern side of 
the Mediterranean she is scarcely more felt than of old. On 
the other hand, she has entirely escaped all anticipated in- 
ternal dangers. She has submitted herself to second-rate, 
though competent, Ministers, and a narrow, though able, 
middle-class, with a patience and capacity for daily business 
such as we habitually anticipate only in the North. In spite 
of a strong Republican party, of agitation in the towns, of 
social difficulties in the south akin to those of Ireland, 
and of the hostility of the Papacy, the middle-class of Italy 
have maintained complete external order, have built a very 
powerful Navy, have established, provided, and disciplined a 
very great Army, and have sacrificed their own popularity, and 
some, we fear, of the happiness of the people, to a persistent 
and pitiless resolve to keep the Treasury full. We doubt if 
there is another country in the world, except possibly the 
United States, where a Government dependent on elec- 
tion dare have established and rigorously enforced either 
the Income-tax, as recently levied in the north, or that cruel 
Grist Tax, now at last disappearing. Without any new states- 
men of the first class, and without much help from the wonder- 
ful elder group who came to the front in 1860, the Italians 
have governed themselves, in the humdrum, slow-moving, 
businesslike, English way, till they are beyond any probable 
attack, till order is as secure as in France, till their Treasury 
shows a distinct surplus, till the taxes yield more and more, 
and trade increases, and forced currency is unneeded, and the 
Government can venture on large expenditures on objects 
needful to progress rather than self-preservation. That 
is very remarkable progress in an unexpected direction. 
It seems to show that emancipation developed in Italy, first 
of all, practical sense ; that the modern Italians are nearer 
to the Romans, who were, besides being warriors, engineers 
and lawyers, than they are to their own forefathers of the 
Middle-Ages, who lived such magnificent and such lawless 
lives. They give forth no literature, but they establish a 
good Code. ‘They carve no wonder of the world, but they 
possess the greatest ironclads. They build no Milan Cathe- 
dral, but they bore Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard, and 
cover Italy with railways. 

We do not say that all their work is as yet solid, for it is 
not. The middle-class, which has done so much, has, in the 
judgment of the ablest Italians, worn out its governing power, 
ceases to furnish an efficient Parliament, and is about to be super- 
seded by a constituency in many respects unknown. Moreover, 
like our own governing class down to 1842, it has shown itself 
much abler to tax than to tax wisely. The land tax is heavy 
to oppressiveness. The municipalities have overspent them- 
selves, without finding new resources. The dangerous pro- 
blem of the tenure in the South has not been faced, and 
Naples is as ill at ease as Ireland. No social order has been 
established in Sicily, which ought to be the Paradise of the 
Mediterranean, and the endless resources of the beautiful island, 
where the orange and the apple will grow side by side, and 
tobacco can be cultivated among vines, are nearly useless, alike 
to Italy and the world. The danger of Italy for generations, 
the horrible economic condition of a fifth of her population, 
which, in that land of wheat and chestnuts, dies of diseases 
unknown in the rest of Europe, due solely to chronic want, 
has been in no way removed, The quarrel with the Church 
is not over, or perhaps, as the new elections may possibly 
show, as yet fairly begun. It is not certain that the 
searching and severe taxation, so creditable to the public 
morality of the country, does not press somewhat too 
heavily upon the springs of industry and wealth. It 
is certain that education, with all its advantages, has not 
removed that industrial carelessness which, rather than lazi- 
ness, is the economic curse of Italy,—deprives her, for ex- 
ample, of more than half the benefit of her wonderful produc- 
tion of wine. Her lawgivers, amid many successes, have not 
suppressed either assassination, or the Camorra, or some forms 
of brigandage. Ter diplomatists, though able and influential, 
have suffered a dangerous antipathy to arise between Italy and 
France, an antipathy not fully compensated by the confidence 
either of Germany or of the world. Her Royal House has not 
rooted itself deeper into the affection of the people. The 
possibility of a great Revolution which might suspend 
progress for a generation, though remote, is not entirely 
removed. Above all, the tone of the people, relieved 
of the oppression which, while it debased their lives, yet 
elevated their aspirations, has not grown better,—has, on 
many questions, like foreign politics and religion, become more 
tainted with that thirst for licence and that craving for 





material acquisitions, territory, subjects, and markets hi 
are at the present moment the mental diseases of < 


Southern races; and are, perhaps, like the Germa 
money and the Jew hunger for social distinction, the result 
aspirations too long and too forcibly repressed. The go “4 
unalterableness of the Roman Church, the long poverty 2 
the people, may have produced these symptoms, but ton 
exist. Nevertheless, Italy has done much, very iter 
since 1861, and Europe ought to acknowledge ‘that he 
upper middle-class, which is now surrendering power. nes 
proved itself in the department of governing singularly bs 
unexpectedly efficient. The new class will be stronger and 
will face greater problems, but still it will lack the sheen th 
which in England comes from household, and in France rit 
universal, suffrage, and may possibly be without that iron gelf. 
control which the long foreign domination forced on eyor 
Italian in public life. We shall see what they do, and whithe, 
they reach ; but wherever it may be, their leaders wil] have 
little reason to despise their predecessors of 1861 to 1839 
who failed in many things, but who built up, bit by bit, ea 
of separate and jealous provinces, a united, thoroughly armed 
and financially prosperous State. Think only that every man 
in Italy under forty and above eighteen has now been passed 
in safety through the military mill, with the education which 
in Italy, that implies. 


THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS ON EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCH. 


HE Association “for the Advancement of Medical Re. 
search,” which was formed on Tuesday, played a very 
effective card in securing for one of their speakers the Master 
of the Rolls, whose influence is, no doubt, intended to counter. 
vail that of the Lord Chief Justice, who has lent the high 
judicial authority of his mind to a position which may, on 
the whole, be described as that assumed by this journal. We 
have a great respect for the Master of the Rolls. Probably 
no one of our Judges is entitled to greater respect for 
his masterly professional work. But we take the liberty 
of saying that on the point on which he is now lend. 
ing the great weight of his judgment to the public, 
for the better guidance of public opinion, he will not 
succeed in countervailing the influence of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, for this very excellent reason, that so far as his remarks 
are reported in the Standard—much the fullest report of 
the meeting which we have as yet seen—he did not take 
the trouble to apply his judgment to the only question on 
which public opinion is really, and not unjustifiably, disturbed, 
and anxious for guidance. Indeed, a more unsatisfactory meeting 
for the purpose of influencing public opinion,—that public 
opinion, we mean, which is really familiar with the perplexities 
of the question at issue,—we can hardly conceive. From 
the doctors we cannot expect, perhaps, any attempt to do 
more than expound the scientific advantages which may be 
gained from thoughtfully conceived experiments on living 
animals, But it is a disappointment to find that a great Judge 
like Sir George Jessel, and a thinking Bishop like the Bishop 
of Carlisle, who just touches the subject in a singularly unin- 
structive way in his paper on “ Moral Duty towards Animals,” 
in Macmillan’s Magazine for this month, should deliver them- 
selves without, as far as we can see, the glimmering of a notion 
as to what the difficulty is on which the controversy turns. 
Whatever may be thought of the Lord Chief Justice’s article 
and various speeches on the subject, this, at all events, cannot 
be said of him, that he evades the point of the question. The 
Master of the Rolls has evaded the point of the question,— 
the only point on which any moderate and thoughtful oppo- 
nent of the ordinary scientific view of vivisection grounds his 
opposition to it. 

All that the Master of the Rolls asserts, is what no one of 
much authority is so rash as to deny,—that the experimental 
method, when applied to living animals, is capable of yielding 
results which might be of high importance to the healing 
science, and probably have been of some importance,—though 
how much is a very moot point amongst the experts. On this 
ground, and on this ground alone, Sir George Jessel wishes 
“God speed” to those who are endeavouring, “ by means 
of science, to alleviate the sufferings of the human race.” 
Mr. Spottiswoode, the President of the Royal Society, follows 
in precisely the same tone. He “ventured to say they had 
undertaken to help towards the decision of the great, nay, the 
all-important, question,—whether medicine should wait upon 
time and circumstance, upon the accidents of life, upon the 
habits, or even whims of society and fashion, or whether, with 
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earnest thought and firm hand, it should form circumstance to 
its needs, turn accident to good purpose, and wrest from 
Nature that which she freely gave to him that asketh, but 
which she resolutely withheld from the listless bystander ; 
whether, in short, medicine should remain and be for ever re- 
legated to the limbo of observation, or whether it should 
pecome an experimental science.” The Bishop of Carlisle goes 
a little nearer the mark, but starts aside just as he is approach- 
ing it, in the unsatisfactory paper to which we have referred : 
_*] confess that I am quite unable to understand how 
thoughtful persons can bring themselves to believe that our 
moral duty towards animals forbids us altogether to inflict 
ain upon them for the purposes of physiological science ; on 
the other hand, it seems impossible to deny that the power of 
inflicting pain may be abused, and that the animals,— 
domestic animals especially,—have a claim to some guaran- 
tee that they shall not be treated cruelly, or made the 
subjects of unnecessary suffering.” Well, the whole 
meaning of that passage depends on what the Bishop 
means by “cruelly,” and what he means by “ unnecessary 
suffering; and at that point, the only point of the least im- 
portance, he deserts us altogether. We venture to assert that 
even the most. judicial minds cannot do much for any cause 
they happen to take up, without steadily applying their judi- 
cial faculties to the difficult points which those causes raise. 
This is just what the Master of the Rolls, the President of the 
Royal Society, and the Bishop of Carlisle do not do, and while 
they continue to evade the difficulty of their position, their 
influence will be trivial. 

The one point for the new Association for Medical Research 
is this: —Do they, or do they not, put any limit to the pain 
which they are ready to inflict on the living subjects of their 
experiments, for a sufficiently considered scientific end? Nota 
speaker at the meeting of Tuesday gave the slightest hint 
that there was any such limit; not one of them all repre- 
hended Professor Rutherford’s awful series of experiments 
on dogs under curari, made for the no doubt stywictly 
scientific and yet utterly trivial purpose of finding out the 
drugs, which, if artificially introduced into the bile duct, most 
stimulated the secretion of bile in tortured dogs. The doctors, 
indeed, as a class, disavow any limit on the pain which it is 
justifiable to inflict, in the most specific way. The public 
cannot endure that no such limit should be acknowledged, 
but the Master of the Rolls ignores the whole issue. Now, has 
the Master of the Rolls considered this question, or has he 
not? If he has not, we do not in the least appreciate the 
value of his high judicial authority, for he has simply 
not applied his judgment at all to the one knotty point. 
Nobody of any sense denies that a most valuable scientific 
result might be deduced from a well-considered scientific 
experiment, involving torture, even though it were inflicted 
on a British Judge. But every one of the smallest sense 
would condemn such an experiment, not only as criminal, 
which is a matter determined by law, but as immoral, 
which is not a matter determined by law at all. Now, 
why should it be immoral to inflict great torture, by experi- 
menting carefully, in the interests of science, on a human being, 
and perfectly moral to inflict the same torture in experi- 
menting carefully, in the interests of science, on a dog? This 
question clearly is not to be answered on the utilitarian ground. 
It is perfectly true that good men, especially when they 
happen to be of eminent ability, are much too valuable to 
waste on such experiments, for it happens that there is an 
only too large class of the community at our disposal for such 
experiments, whose bodies are just as good for the purpose of 
solving the physiological problems in question as are those of 
the most eminent men, and who, far from being of value to 
us as human beirgs, would disappear without exciting any 
thing but a feeling of relief. Yet it is deemed, and rightly 
deemed wrong, to torture criminals for the purposes of 
physiological research, even though these criminals injure the 
community to which they belong as no mere animal’s existence 
could possibly injure it. The utilitarian answer, therefore, fails 
entirely, What other answer can be given? If it be said that 
as all the lower creatures’ life is confessedly subordinate to the 
purposes of the life of man, so their sufferings, however 
great, must be regarded as equally subordinate to the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings of man, an answer has been given, but is 
it a true answer ? Why in the world because a man’s life, with 
or without its sufferings, is a more sacred and more important 
thing to the world than a dog’s life or an elephant’s, does it 
follow that the nobler being should have the right to torture 
the ignobler, in order to obtain for himself a little relief from 





pain? Does not that very process cancel the assumed nobility 
on which the plea is founded? Ought not a nobler being to 
feel the shame of extracting assuagements for himself from 
the unlimited torture of lower creatures? If the new Asso- 
ciation are prepared to put any limits on that torture, let them 
tell us at once what those limits are. If they are not,—if they 
approve of torturing scores of dogs to measure the power of cer- 
tain drugs to stimulate the secretion of bile,—if they think the 
individual physiologist is, when sufficiently educated, in his right 
in submitting any question whatever to which he believes that 
he can obtain an intelligible answer, to the ordeal of painful 
or even excruciating experiment, we warn them that the 
popular judgment is not only clearly adverse, but justly ad- 
verse, that their new experimentations will be most jealously 
watched, and that two very different results of the new de- 
parture are, at least, equally probable. If they succeed in 
bringing out the strongest possible contrast between the 
humanity and reticence of their own proceedings, and those of 
the great French, and German, and Italian physiologists, some 
of whom they are never weary of panegyrising,—of Claud 
Bernard, of Paul Bert, of Schiff, of Ludwig, of Mantegazza, 
—then they may, perhaps, obtain popular toleration for 
the law as it stands. But if they are drawn on, as we fear 
they may be, by the logic of their principles, to the multiplica- 
tion of experiments like Professor Rutherford’s and Claud 
Bernard’s, then they will bring upon themselves a cry for the 
strengthening of the present law which the authority of no 
assemblage of great names,—scientific, or judicial, or even 
episcopal,—will be strong enough to resist. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR GREEN. 

T is no light thing to say of a man who dies at the age of 
forty-five, that for fifteen years he has exercised a com- 
manding influence over both the speculative and the moral life 
of a place like Oxford. Yet this may be said with literal truth 
of the late Professor Green. So extreme was his modesty, so 
invincible his repugnance to self-assertion in any form, so care- 
less was he even of the innocent arts by which the applause of 
the world is gained and popularity won and kept, that it is only 
now, when his place is suddenly left empty, that Oxford men begin 
clearly to realise the extent and the significance of his work. 
He was one of those men whose reputation with the public 
at large is altogether out of proportion with their powers 
and their real 
few, comprising, we believe, only the introduction to Hume, 
and scattered magazine articles; and even to the 
limited number of readers who take an interest in the darker 
problems of metaphysics and logic, he was chietly known as a 
disciple of that dim and mysterious system of philosophy whose 
founder is reported to have declared with pride that it could be 
explained “ neither succinctly, nor in French.” But there are 
many among the last five generations of Oxford men who could 
tell a very different tale. They could recall how, in the be- 
wilderment of thought which confuses even the clearest facul- 


influence. His published writings were very 


some 


ties in the early stages of philosophic study, his lectures and 
conversations cast the first rays of light, introduced the first 
suggestions of order and unity, into what till then had seemed 
to them a chaotic and pathless waste. They could relate 
how, as time went on, and their steps became more assured, 
his pregnant and modern 
Sophists restored life and meaning to such terms as “self,” 
“duty,” and “ conscience,” which the popular philosophy of the 
day has emptied of all real content. Even those, and they were 
many, who never penetrated into the inner shrines of the Hege- 
lian temple, found that under his teaching the narrow routine 
of the Schools was gradually enlarged and vivified, and their 
own philosophic reading converted from a dry analysis of books 


far-reaching criticism of our 


and a laborious accumulation of “tips,” into a living interest in 
the historical development of human thought. It would, of 
course, be absurd to assert that Professor Green was equally 
successful with all classes of pupils. Many an honest, hard-read- 
ing, boating man has goneaway puzzled from his lectures, ruefully 
confessing that he could not make out what it was all about. 
Others, again, of a higher intellectual calibre, but possessed 
with that passion for sharply-drawn distinctions and definite 
statements, even in relation to subjects that do not readily 
admit of them, which is so characteristic of the English mind, 
were apt to become impatient with his subtle dialectic, and to 
demand some shorter cut to the goal of knowledge, in 
the spirit of that Scholar of Balliol who is said, after listening 
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to a course of his lectures on the foundations of ethics, to have 
gone up to him, and asked point-blank the curt and tremendous 
question, “Pray, Mr. Green, what is the origin of our moral 
ideas ?” But the range of Professor Green’s influence, even in 
purely speculative matters, is not to be measured by the number 
of his disciples. No teacher of his time at Oxford attracted to 
his lecture-room so large a number of mature students, of men 
who were themselves engaged in teaching others, and through 
whom his ideas, variously modified by the different media through 
which they passed, filtered down into the University at large. 
And whatever may be thought of the substantive value of his 
speculative creed, this, at least, may safely be said,—that no 
man of average intelligence could listen to him without being 
emancipated, once for all, from the dominion of the crowd of 
shallow fallacies and anarchic sophistries which in these days 
‘masquerade in the time-honoured garb of Philosophy. 

Although, perhaps, he lacked some of the conventional quali- 
fications of a successful teacher, there was never a man whose 
force was less wasted, and of whom it could be more confidently 
asserted that he found precisely the kind of work which he 
was best fitted to perform. He was not naturally a very fluent 
speaker, and when he had once determined upon the words 
best fitted to be the vehicle of a thought, he could not easily 
expand or vary the form of expression. But the words chosen 
were always apt for the purpose, and his phrases were so 
vigorous and condensed, that there is reason to fear that they 
sometimes passed current as formule among those who 
had very imperfectly grasped the idea which they crystal- 
lised. In dealing with ethical questions, his style had 
a terse and restrained eloquence, which was all the more 
effective for its resolute avoidance of rhetorical ornament. 
As was the language, so was the thought. In a lecture of his, 
there was an intense concentration of intellectual force, a severe 
economy in the method of treatment, a relentlessness in the 
tracking-out of fallacies, a strenuous grappling with each 
difficulty as it arose, a gradual, but by no means effortless, 
mastering of the subject, which was to the listener at once ex- 
hausting and profoundly impressive. To lose a sentence was 
fatal, but those who followed the argument patiently from 
beginning to end felt that there was no more to be said. Rare, 
however, as were Mr. Green’s mental and dialectical powers, the 
effect of his teaching would have been far less than it was, 
had it not been reinforced by the influence of a singularly 
noble and stimulating character. Nature intended him for 
a Puritan of the best type. Without the faintest affecta- 
tion of superiority or separateness, he was one of those 
men who convey the impression that upon the moral 
side they are as impenetrable and immovable as though 
they were hewn out of granite. The spirt of the Kantian 
ethics, which he was so fond of expounding, pervaded and 
governed his whole life. There was another direction also 
in which it is impossible to overestimate the value of his 
example. He showed, perhaps for the first time in Oxford— 
certainly in a more conspicuous way than any of his pre- 
decessors—how unfounded is the delusion that philosophy 
incapacitates its professors for the every-day interests and 
eommon-place struggles of municipal and political life. A 
man whose mind moved familiarly and habitually among 
the abstrusest questions that have ever occupied the 
human intellect, he was none the less an ardent poli- 
tician, a frequent platform-speaker, and an energetic citizen. 
He had been for a long time one of the recognised leaders of 
the Liberal party in the town of Oxford, and during the later 
years of his life he was an active member of the City Council. 
He was not ashamed to take part in the humdrum work of com- 
mittees and “ caucuses,’ and he would turn aside from Kant or 
Hegel to attend meetings of agricultural labourers or temper- 
ance reformers. Such a man could ill be spared in any of our 
towns, and least of all in Oxford. In that home of intellectual 
dilettantism, with its worship of culture and its fastidious con- 
tempt for whatever is coarse and common-place, it was no small 
advantage that there should be found one whose intellectual 
pre-eminence all were compelled to acknowledge, and who was 
yet not afraid to take his share in the most ordinary duties and 
conflicts of parochial politics. 





LONGFELLOW. 
6“ HE fact is, I hate everything that is violent,’ said the 
poet whom the world lost last week, to some friend who 
had been with him during a thunderstorm, and to whom he was 





excusing himself for the care with which he had end, 
exclude from his house the tokens of the storm; a 
this in his poetry, which is at its highest point wh 
restful, and is never so happy in its soft radiance as when it 
embodies the spirit of a playful or childlike humility W 

2 ate > We 
should not claim for Longfellow the position of. a very great 
or original poet; it was his merit rather to embody jn 
a simple and graceful form the gentleness and lovelinegsg 
which are partially visible to most men’s eyes, than to 
open to our sight that which is hidden from the world 
in general. To our minds, “Hiawatha” is far the most 
original of his poenis, because the happy nature-myths which 
best expressed the religious genius of the American Indians 
appealed to what was deepest in himself, and found an ox. 
quisitely simple and harmonious utterance in the liquid accents 
of his childlike and yet not unstately verse. His material jn 
“ Hiawatha” was so fresh and poetical in itself, as well as 99 
admirably suited to his genius, that in his mind it assumed its 
most natural form, and flowed into a series of chaunts of child. 
like dignity and inimitable grace. The story of Nature has 
never been told with so much liquid gaiety and melancholy,— 
so much of the frolic of the childlike races, and so much of 
their sudden awe and dejection,—as in “ Hiawatha,” which the 
present writer, at least, has never taken up without new 
delight in the singular simplicity and grace, the artless art 
and ingenuous vivacity, of that rendering of the traditions 
of a vanishing race. How simple and childlike Longfellow 
makes even the exaggerations so often found in these tra- 
ditions, so that you enjoy, where you might so easily haye 
sneered! How spontaneously he avoids anything like disserta. 
tion on the significance of the natural facts portrayed, leaving 
us the full story and poetry of impersonation, without any at- 
tempt to moralise or dilate upon its drift! How exquisitely 
the account of the first sowing and reaping of the Indian corn, 
of Hiawatha’s revelation of agriculture to his people, is told in 
his three days’ wrestling with Mondamin, in his conquest over 
him, and the sowing of the bare grain, that the green and 
yellow plumes of Mondamin may wave again over his grave! 
And how eerie is the tale of the first warning of spiritual truths, 
the return of spectres from beyond the grave to warn Hiawatha 
that for him, too, there are secrets which it will need a higher 
revelation than his to reveal :— 


€avoured to 
nd one sees 
€D it is most 


‘One dark evening, after sun-down, 
In her wigwam Laughing Water 
Sat with old Nokomis, waiting 
For the steps of Hiawatha 
Homeward from the hunt returning. 

On their faces gleamed the fire-light, 
Painting them with streaks of crimson, 
In the eyes of old Nokomis 
Glimmered like the watery moonlight, 
In the eyes of Laughing Water, 
Glistened like the sun in water ; 

And behind them crouched their shadows 

In the corners of the wigwam, 

And the smoke in wreaths above them 
Climbed and crowded through the smoke-flue. 

Then the curtain of the doorway 
From without was slowly lifted ; 
Brighter glowed the fire a moment, 

And a moment swerved the smoke-wreath, 
As two women entered softly, 

Passed the doorway uninvited, 

Without word of salutation, 

Without sign of recognition, 

Sat down in the farthest corner, 
Crouching low among the shadows. 

From their aspect and their garments, 
Strangers seemed they in the village ; 
Very pale and haggard were they, 

As they sat there sad and silent, 
Trembling, cowering with the shadows. 

Was it the wind above the smoke-flue, 

Muttering down into the wigwam ? 

Was it the owl, the Koko-koho, 

Hooting from the dismal forest ? 

Sure a voice said in the silence: 

‘These are corpses clad in garments, 
These are ghosts that come to haunt you, 
From the kingdom of Ponemah, 

From the land of the Hereafter !’ 

Homeward now came Hiawatha 

From his hunting in the forest, 

With the snow upon his tresses, 

And the red deer on his shoulders. 
At the feet of Laughing Water 

Down he threw his lifeless burden; 
Nobler, handsomer she thought him, 
Than when first he came to woo her ; 
First threw down the deer before her, 
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As a token of his wishes, 
As a promise of the future. 

Then he turned and saw the strangers, 
Cowering, crouching with the shadows ; 
Said within himself, ‘ Who are they ? 
What strange guests has Minnehaha ?’ 
But he questioned not the strangers, 
Only spake to bid them welcome 
To his lodge, his food, his fireside. 

When the evening meal was ready, 
And the deer had been divided, 
Both the pallid guests, the strangers, 
Springing from among the shadows, 
Seized upon the choicest portions, 
Seized the white fat of the roebuck, 
Set apart for Laughing Water, 
For the wife of Hiawatha; 
Without asking, without thanking, 
Eagerly devoured the morsels, 
Flitted back among the shadows 
In the corner of the wigwam. 

Not a word spake Hiawatha, 
Not a motion made Nokomis, 
Not a gesture Laughing Water ; 
Not a change came o’er their features ; 
Only Minnehaha softly 
Whispered, saying, ‘They are famished ; 
Let them do what best delights them ; 
Let them eat, for they are famished.’ 


Once at midnight Hiawatha, 
Ever wakeful, ever watchful, 
In the wigwam dimly lighted 
By the brands that still were burning, 
By the glimmering, flickering fire-light, 
Heard a sighing, oft repeated, 
Heard a sobbing, as of sorrow. 
From his couch rose Hiawatha, 
From his shaggy hides of bison, 
Pushed aside the deer-skin curtain, 
Saw the pallid guests, the shadows, 
Sitting upright on their couches, 
Weeping in the silent midnight. 
And he said: ‘O guests! why is it 
That your hearts are so afflicted, 
That you sob so in the midnight ? 
Has perchance the old Nokomis, 
Has my wife, my Minnehaha, 
Wronged or grieved you by unkindness, 
Failed in hospitable duties ? 
Then the shadows ceased from weeping, 
Ceased from sobbing and lamenting, 
And they said, with gentle voices: 
‘We are ghosts of the departed, 
Souls of those who once were with you, 
From the realms of Chibiabos 
Hither have we come to try you, 
Hither have we come to warn you. 
Cries of grief and lamentation 
Reach us in the Blessed Islands ; 
Cries of anguish from the living, 
Calling back their friends departed, 
Sadden us with useless sorrow. 
Therefore have we come to try you ; 
No one knows us, no one heeds us. 
We are but a burden to you, 
And we see that the departed 
Have no place among the living. 
Think of this, O Hiawatha! 
Speak of it to all the people, 
That henceforward and for ever 
They no more with lamentations 
Sadden the souls of the departed 
In the Islands of the Blessed.’ ” 
There you see Longfellow at his best, rendering with a singular 
mixture of simplicity and dignity legends of which the very 
essence is a mixture of simplicity and dignity, yet a mixture 
80 rare, that the least false note would have destroyed the whole 
poetry of the tradition. 

But Longfellow, singularly happy as he was in catching the 
spirit of the American-Indian nature-myths, could yet render 
with hardly less success,—though here he shared his success with 
scores of other poets not less skilful,—the grace and culture of 
a thoughtful criticism of the past. Many have equalled, we 
think, though few have surpassed, the beauty of such a sonnet 
as this on Giotto’s famous tower, for the thought it expresses 
was one so deeply ingrained in Longfellow’s own mind, that he 
seemed to be breathing out the very heart of his own Christian 
humility in thus singing the glory of the incomplete :— 

“How many lives, made beautiful and sweet 
By self-devotion, and by self-restraint, 
Whose pleasure is to run without complaint 
On unknown errands of the Paraclete, 

Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 

Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete ! 





In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone,— 
A vision, a delight, and a desire, 
The builder’s perfect and centennial flower, 
That in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But wanting still the glory of the spire.” 
Longfellow certainly, though often ineffective and common-place 
in his treatment of a subject, had a true genius for touching 
the subject of humility in any form, and is never more success- 
ful than when relating the legend how Robert, King of Sicily, 
was taught the truth of those words in the “ Magnificat ”— 
“He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble and meek;” or when finding in the 
midnight chimes of the belfry of Bruges,—heard fitfully in 
sleep,—the best type of the sort of half-accidental power which 
the poet exerts over the careless and preoccupied spirit of man :— 
“ But amid my broken slnmbers 
Still I heard those magic numbers 
As they loud proclaimed the flight 
And stolen marches of the night ; 
Till their chimes in sweet collision 
» Mingled with each wandering vision. 
Mingled with the fortune-telling 
Gipsy-bands of dreams and fancies, 
Which amid the waste expanses 
Of the silent land of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling. 
All else seemed asleep in Bruges, 
In the quaint old Flemish city. 
And I thought, how like these chimes 
Are the poet’s airy rhymes, 
All his rhymes and roundelays, 
His conceits, and songs, and ditties, 
From the belfry of his brain, 
Scattered downward, though in vain, 
On the roofs and stones of cities ! 
For by night the drowsy ear 
Under its curtains cannot hear, 
And by day men go their ways, 
Hearing the music as they pass, 
But deeming it no more, alas! 
Than the hollow sound of brass. 
Yet perchance a sleepless wight, 
Lodging at some humble inn 
In the narrow lanes of life, 
When the dusk and hush of night 
Shat out the incessant din 
Of daylight and its toil and strife, 
May listen with a calm delight 
To the poet’s melodies, 
Till he hears, or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 
Thoughts that ke has cherished long ; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village ringing, 
And wakes, and finds his slumbrous eyes 
Wet with most delicious tears.” 
It will be gathered that we do not particularly admire the 
pieces which one oftenest hears quoted from Longfellow,— 
“ Excelsior,” “ A Psalm of Life,” “The Light of Stars,” and so 
forth, all of which seem to us to express common-place feelings, 
with a certain picturesque and conventional eloquence, but 
without anything of individual or unique power. Longfellow 
is too apt to take up the conventional subjects of poetry, and 
deck them out with a pretty patch of colour that does not 
redeem them from common-placeness, but does make their 
common-placeness agreeable to the popular mind ; and when he 
does this, though we perfectly understand why he is so popular, 
we also perfectly understand why so many of the poets think of 
him as falling short of the true poetic standard. But though 
we cannot feel any enthusiasm for the remark that, 
“—Onr hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave,”’ 
we do hold that Longfellow was not only a poet, but a 
poet whom the critics will appreciate better the more they turn 
their attention away from the pieces which, by a sort of trick 
of sentimental metaphor, have caught hold of the ear of the 
public, to those which are less showy and more restful. 

It has been said, and truly aid, that there was very little of the 
local genius of the New World in Longfellow’s poetry; that he 
was as Conservative at heart as a member of the oldest Euro- 
pean aristocracy, that even the form of his poetic thought was 
not bold, or striking, or unique. And this is undoubtedly 
true; but after the first period of ad captandum writing, which 
almost every young man of talent passes through, he gained 
that singular grace of perfect simplicity,—simplicity both in- 
stinctive and cultivated,—which rejects everything adventitious 
with a sure and steady antipathy; and this it was which 
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enabled him, when he had secured a fine subject, to produce 
such a poem as “ Hiawatha,” or, again, so graceful and tragic a 
picture as that embodied in the following verses :— 
‘* KILLED AT THE Forp. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth, 

The heart of honour, the tongue of truth, 

He, the life and light of us all, 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant word 

Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 


Only last night, as we rode along 

Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 

Little dreaming of any mishap, 

He was humming the words of some old song: 
‘ Two red roses he had on his cap, 

And another he bore at the point of his sword.’ 
Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of a wood, and the voice was still ; 
Something I heard in the darkness fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew chill ; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 

In a room where some one is lying dead ; 

But he made no answer to what I said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again, 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his bed, 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s lamp 
Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 

That fatal bullet went speeding forth 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 

Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a ery ; 

And a bell was tolled in that far-off town, 

For one who had passed from cross to crown,— 
And the neighbours wondered that she should die.” 

t would be hard, we think, to convey better the strange contrast 
between the gay and picturesque courage of youth, and the sudden 
sentence which absolutely ended the story of life and love, than 
it is conveyed in these few stanzas; their simplicity has no 
nakedness in it ; it is the simplicity which avoids detail, because 
detail only obscures the effect, not the simplicity which says a 
thing crudely or poorly. Longfellow, like all poets who had not 
any great originality of initiative, was singularly dependent on 
his subjects for his success; but when his subject suits him, he 
presents it with the simplicity of a really great classic, with all 
its points in relief,and with nothing of the self-conscious or 
artificial tone of one who wants todraw attention to the admirable 
insight with which he has grasped the situation. He can be 
very conventional, when the subject is conventional. When it 
is not, but is intrinsically poetical, no one gives us its poetry 
more free from the impertinences of subjective extasy than he. 
He was not a great poet, but he was a singularly restful, sin- 
gularly simple-minded, and—whenever his subject suited him, as 
in one very considerable and remarkable instance it certainly 
did—a singularly classical poet, who knew how to prune away 
every excrescence of irrelevant emotion. 





THE RESTFULNESS OF TALK. 

4 er fine paper on “ Talk,” by “ R.L.8.,” in the Cornhill for 

April, a paper which a century since would, by itself, have 
made a literary reputation, does not cover the whole field. 
Either the writer attaches a meaning far too limited to the 
word “talk,” which we see no reason to suspect, or he fails to 
appreciate the charm of what is, if not the best, the most enjoy- 
able kind of conversation. Did he never chat wisely? He 
writes of “talk” as if it should always be debate, as if its object 
were victory, or, at least, the discovery of some point of argu- 
ment upon which the talkers, when run dry, could leap, to 
find themselves in agreement. Indeed, he says :—* Then is the 
date of a lad’s first conversation worth the name, when he shall 
measure himself against his match, Greek meeting Greek, and 
in the discovery of another soul, glow into the knowledge of his 
own. The spice of life is battle; the friendliest relations are 
still a kind of contest; and if we would not forego all that is 
valuable in our lot, we must continually face some other per- 
son, eye to eye, and wrestle a fall, whether in love or enmity. 
......+ It is in talk alone that the friends can measure 
strength, and enjoy that amicable counter-assertion of per- 
sonality which is the gauge of relations and the sport of life.” 
He regards conversation as contest, says “the excitement of a 





Lara 
good talk lives for a long while after in the blood, the heart 
still hot within you, the brain still simmering, and the physical 
earth swimming around you with the colours of the sunset ;” 
and even seems—it can be but seeming —to revel in the notion 
of a debate of six hours ! W ithout the sense of contest, conver. 
sation is for him insipid. It is in precise accordance with this 
view that he disparages female talk, declares that a debate 
between man and woman is either not brisk or degenerates into 
a dispute, and attributes all good qualities to a form of conyer. 
sation which can hardly be better than an amicable wrangle ;— 
“There is a certain attitude, combative at once and deferential, 
eager to fight, yet most averse to quarrel, which marks ont at 
once the talkable man. It is not eloquence, not fairness, not 
obstinacy, but a certain proportion of all of these, that I love to 
encounter in my amicable adversaries. They must not be 
pontiffs holding doctrine, but huntsmen questing after elements 
of truth. Neither must they be boys to be instructed, but 
fellow-teachers with whom I may wrangle and agree on equal 
terms. We must reach some solution, some shadow of consent ; 
for without that, eager talk becomes a torture. But we do not 
wish to reach it cheaply, or quickly, or without the tussle and 
effort wherein pleasure lies.” 

That is a good description of argument,—though we should 
demur to the pontiff reservation, knowing at least one pleasant 
talker who is always pontiff, believing that wonderfully persua- 
sive talker, Dr. Duff—who, once off religion, could talk like an 
old French diplomatist, and wile a bird off a tree—to have been 
pontiff to his finger-nails, and holding that “literary pontiff” 
best describes the attitude of Dr. Johnson talking. But then, is 
argument conversation, or rather, the only conversation? We 
maintain that it is not, and that while, as regards the formation 
of opinion, argumentative talk deserves all that is said of it 
here, as regards the pleasantness of life and the brightening of 
human intelligence, there is a better kind, in which the charm 
is not battle or victory, or even the ascertaining of truth, buta 
certain restfulness of soul, in which, as in quiet, the intelligence 
grows brighter. Does “R. L. 8.” know no one acquaint: 
ance—not close friend, for we strike affection out of the argu- 
ment—from whose talk there flows an influence which quiets 
while it brightens his own mind, till the friction of life seems 
lighter, and the mind can really think ? There is talk in which 
there is rest, in which the mind is not fatigued, or the temper 
slightly tried, and in which no speaker thinks either of 
battle or of success, but each contributes freely what he has to 
give, till each, as the other’s words flow in, feels, not them, but 
himself brighter and fuller of intelligence, and not only happier, 
but somehow less burdened and borne down. “RB. L. 8.” has 
reason to bless himself, if he is always so free of melancholy as 
never to have found in talk David’s charm over Saul,—though, 
perhaps, he may also curse himself for want of the right ac- 
quaintance. Be the subject what it may—Lord Salisbury, or 
the last new religion, or “ Jumbo ’’—each man engaged in such 
talk feels himself a gainer, either in positive knowledge, or 
from the way in which the others’ speech has lit up unnoticed 
lights in his own mind, or by creating simple pleasure, say, by 
quick repartee, or bright illustration, or even unexpected turn of 
argument, has given his mental powers a tone such as elec: 
tricity is said to give the nerves. Such must have been the 
talk in the best old salons of France; where all were 
on great subjects substantially agreed; such is constantly 
the talk when clever women lead it, women with the art 
to avoid the disputing “R. L. 8.” most unreasonably 
attributes to them; such occasionally the talk when men who 
have in them some inner root of agreement, often not apparent 
on the surface even to themselves, let their thoughts flow out 
for each other’s benefit. Can talk be more enjoyable or more 
beneficial than when the interlocutors think aloud, are secure 
that the others will not bring up previous utterances—an indis- 
pensable condition of true conversation, which should be a social 
law—and dare admix with their thoughts, when needful, some 
flavour of exaggeration, or whim, or positive nonsense—that 
lemon-peel in the conversation brew. Who dare be nonsensical 
in debate, or when longing for victory ? and yet there is a 
form of talk, and wise talk, too, in which nonsense has an indis- 
pensable place. That such talk can go on among a group 
for six hours is, of course, impossible, especially in days like 
ours; but itcan go on for a time without slacking, without 
weariness, and with much instruction, and in a duet can, 10 
happy circumstances, sometimes last a lifetime. We are not, 
be it observed, speaking, any more than “R. L. S.,” of more 
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chat, still less of mere gossip, but of true talk, the object of 
qhich, besides pleasure, 1s the shai pening of the intelligence, or, 
it may be, the dev lopment of a subject, or it, agin, may be the 
ascertainment of the thought about the subject that springs in 
mind known to be of a different order. There is no talk, we 
think, quite like that, where there is no debate, nor any strug- 
gling, but where he who listens knows that the one who speaks 
gill see everything from his own separate and therefore light- 
giving point of view. One waited for the speech of the late 
Walter Bagehot, most charming of talkers, not only because the 
thought would be wise and the form perfect, but because the 
thought, in all probability, would be unlike the thought of any 
other human being. Thatis, we take it, one secret of the charm 
of true talk between a man and a woman, which “ R. L. 8.” so 
disparages,—that instinctive certainty that each must, if only 
from divergence of sex, have a separate point of view. That 
separateness of itself lends interest to the talk of those who 
must always hear much of each other, and who, if they always 
debated, much less wrangled, must in the end grow weary. Such 
talk may, perhaps, be rare, for, especially in near friends or rela- 
tives, or, above all, husband and wife, it needs not only good tem- 
per, and much intelligence, the intelligence that can be fresh and 
does not move in grooves, but such total absence of over-bearing- 
ness as exists in few English characters; but such talk occurs, 
nevertheless, and in it is a charm higher than all the essayist 
ascribes to “the triumph and the vanity, the rapture of the 
strife,” the charm of restfulness, of the sense that after it your 
intelligence has increased, and yet is more and not less serene. 
“R,L.S.” describes Burly happily :— 

“ Burly is a man of great presence ; he commands a larger atmo- 

sphere, gives the impression a of grosser mass of character than most 
men. It has been said of him that his presence cculd be felt ina 
room you entered blindfold; and the same, I think, has been said of 
other powerful constitutions condemned to much physical inaction. 
There is something boisterous and piratic in Burly’s manner of talk 
which suits well enough with this impression. He will roar you 
down, he will bury his face in his hands, he will undergo passions of 
revolt and agony ; and meanwhile his attitude of mind is really both 
conciliatory and receptive; and after Pistol has been out-Pistol’d, 
and the welkin rung for hours, you begin to perceive a certain subsid- 
ence in these spring torrents, points of agreement issue, and you 
end arm-in-arm, and in a glow of mutual admiration.” 
But is there not a strain in talking to Burly “ for hours,” and 
is intelligence really most benefited when there is a strain? We 
should say it was brightest in serenity, and if we could imagine 
the talk of Gods, we should imagine strain impossible and 
serenity infrangible, and yet each deity brightening and becom- 
ing more radiant as the talk went on, and the low laughter 
marked that it was not too grave. Erasmus talking to More 
on the policy of Rome might, we think, have discussed that 
high subject in such a way that the secret of pleasure and 
of instruction was not debate, but the intercommunica- 
tion of free thought on a topic profoundly understood by 
minds which, as each comprehended thoroughly of the other, 
were profoundly different. Light, “ R. L. 8S.” may say, can 
be generated only by friction, and there is truth in the 
illustration ; but then, it can be communicated without it. He 
strikes his lucifer on a rough surface, but it is not by striking 
either wick or flame that he lights his lamp. That there is 
knowledge to be acquired from debate, no one doubts, all Parlia- 
ments are built on that theory ; but it is not in debate that the 
first charm of talk is found, or in debate, except with some 
temperaments, perhaps, that intelligence grows brighter. 
“R.L.S.’s” own account of himself after a session of talk is 
that of a man whose head has been heated, not that of one 
who, for the serenity which has descended on him, can think 
better than before. 
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[To tue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR. 
Sir,—I do not like your generous endeavour to befriend an 
injured man, and to keep the Bishops out of a hole, to go 
without a word of thanks, from one who has for some time 
maintained that the only solution of the complicated puzzle 
lies in proclaiming a truce, pending the Report of the Royal 
Commission ; and that the only people who can move in the 
matter are the Bishops. 
I cannot now discuss the details of your plan, which has 
reason and prudence on the face of it. But I earnestly hope 
our authorities will use the present lull and the coming holi- 





days (they could hardly spend Easter more worthily) in trying 
to give effect to it. 

There is an impression that they are content to await the 
expiration of the three years from the commencement of the 
suit against Mr. Green, in June next, and to let him then be 
ipso facto “ deprived.” There is, then, a prospect of two “ depri- 
vations ” before long, and conceivably of a third—Mr. Macko- 
nochie—if these wretched suits are allowed to run their course. 
I can only express the strongest and most anxious conviction that 
the Bishops will do well to try and “ agree with” their (single) 
‘adversary quickly, while they are in the way with him.” 

The effect of the simultaneous deprivation of two or three 
prominent and generally respected Ritualists is quite beyond 
any possible calculation. It is only certain that it cannot be 
light, or limited to the Clergy. Too let it come about while the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and indirectly the law they administer, 
are under consideration—at the instance of the Bishops them- 
selves—is a policy for which it is very hard for a loyal Church- 
man to find an honest but courteous epithet. 

Tam glad of the chance of explaining my silence, in face of 
two direct and kindly references to me on this subject in your 
columns recently. I will own my reason to have been the fact 
that I came back from my first appearance in the York Convo- 
cation, under impressions (which I still retain) on the ominous 
estrangement between the Upper and Lower Houses far too 
serious to be lightly stated in anewspaper. With cordial thanks 
for your steady advocacy of a reasonable and just ecclesiastical 
policy, and for persisting in keeping people tothe point,—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

Brighton, Maireh 29th. Joux Odxtey, Dean of Carlisle. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SpecTaTor.’’} 
Sir,—Allow me to state, in reference to the correspondence 
which has appeared in your column, in regard to the imprison- 
ment of the Rey. S. F. Green, a fact connected with his prose- 
cution which is not as widely known as it ought to be. One 
of the three promoters of the suit against Mr. Green, without 
whom it could not have been instituted, is a man who had been 
previously sentenced to six months’ hard labour for embezzling 
money which belonged to his employers. Now, it is impossible 
to believe that the Bishop of Manchester could have been aware 
of this fact, when he consented to Mr. Green’s prosecution; but, 
if not, is it too much to say that in his anxiety to enforce what 
is, at least, a doubtful interpretation of law, the Bishop has 
shown himself strangely forgetful of the very elementary 
duty of, at least, ascertaining the character and “ bona fides ” 
of the men who were bringing an accusation against a 
priest whose high character and entire devotion to his 
flock entitled him to every possible forbearance on the part of 
his Bishop? As for the Church Association, that body may 
reconcile the use of such instruments with that respect for the 
law which it so loudly professes, if it can. Men of honour will, 
however, be disposed to think that religious prejudice must 
have strangely blinded the eyes of English gentlemen, before 
they could condescend to combine such professions with such 
practice; while most men will agree that if, like the Bishop of 
Manchester, the Church Association pleads ignorance in its 
excuse, and endeavours to throw the blame on its solicitors, that 
plea can only avail it on the condition of an immediate applica- 
tion to Lord Penzance for Mr. Green’s release, and the abandon- 
ment of all further proceedings, based upon a representation 
signed by such complainants. ‘The whole circumstances of the 
case will be found in the evidence, whenever it is published, given 
before the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Cuarres L. Woop. 
10 De lgvave Syuare, S.W., March 29th. 


(To THE Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—It is much to be desired that the valuable suggestion which 
you make of a “ provisional amnesty ” should be turned to im- 
mediate account. No one, surely, could more fittingly advocate 
its acceptance than the Bishop of Manchester, and even were he 
to fail of success, the effort would still tend to remove a painful 
impression that he has not hitherto given Mr. Green the 
friendly protection that might have been expected from him, 

But there is no need to suppose that the effort would fail; 
the amnesty would in every way be advantageous, and by its 
means, time would be secured for a dispassionate consideration 
of the grave questions of the true relationship of the Church 
with the State, and of that of the Bishops to their clergy. 
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You say, with good reason, that it should have been pro- 
claimed when the Commission first sat. It has been over and over 
again urged that Mr. Green should be released, pending the dis- 
cussions of the Commission, but without success. The present 
occasion—the anniversary of the imprisonment—gives the 
opportunity for the acceptance of your suggestion, and the 
presentation of the Bill yon indicate. It would be difficult to 
estimate the good that would be effected, were the Bishops 
to take immediate action in the matter, and that gravest of 
all catastrophes might be averted,—a terrible imprisonment, 
followed by a still more terrible deprivation. 

The possibility that there is an irregularity in the consti- 
tution of the Court by which Mr. Green was condemned seems 
to demand that all doubt should be cleared up before punish- 
ment is farther pressed. I cannot but trust, Sir, that you 
will continue to urge this point on the attention of the public. 
I, as patron of Mr. Green’s living, may be supposed not to be 
disinterested in my advocacy of his cause, but, at least, my 
testimony to the Rector’s unswerving loyalty to his Church 
and to the State may be accepted. How the prosecution came 
about, and how it has been pressed, would be learnt, were 
any Member to move in the House for the production of the 
evidence given by the Churchwardens of Miles Platting before 
the Commission; sooner or later, the whole truth must come 
out. The object of my letter is to plead that further punish- 
ment may be delayed, till the truth is known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

88 Eaton Place. T. Percivat Heywoop. 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’’ | 
Sir,—May I say a few words, unasked, on the Dean’s side, and 
in answer to the Bishop of Manchester? His Lordship’s idea, 
that “no one at the time dreamed of applying” his stigma 
to Mr. Green, is certainly a mistake. Nobody amongst my 
Church acquaintance thought of it otherwise. 

Then, as to anomia. Not only is the Bishop accessory to 
many more breaches of the Rubric, and far worse for the people, 
than are charged against Mr. Green, but he has allowed the 
best part of the Manchester Rectory Division Act to be uni- 
formly disobeyed. The Act was passed to relieve spiritual 
destitution. It gives handsome endowments to district in- 
cumbents out of parish revenues, on the twofold condition that 


equivalent pew rents be given up, and no fresh pews 
appropriated. This condition has been flagrantly  vio- 
lated. Since the Bishop admitted the law to be as we 


have urged for years, five or six new parishes, of 6,000 
people each, have been fatally prejudiced by such illegal 
appropriation. Can we, then, but ask the Bishop respect- 
fully the question which, fully understanding, he put to his 
clergy,— Is the law, which is the only assured and equitable 
protection of us all, to proclaim itself vanquished, and anarchy 
to be established in its room ?” Surely, depriving 20,000 poor 
people of their right of public worship is infinitely graver than 
unlawfully (if it were so) lighting a candle, or mixing water with 
wine. “I shall not expect,” adds his Lordship, “ a dissentient 
opinion from reasonable men, when I say that as long as it is 
the law, it ought to be obeyed.” How, then, in the face of 
parishioners’ protests and public meetings, can he “ connive at 
an admitted and defiant violation of the law?” (“ Charge,” 
Sp ctator, p. 386.) 

A Bill has just passed its second stage enacting “that every 
parish church is for the free use in common of all the 
parishioners.” Of what use is our urging this and similar 
legislation, if our Bishop, and the school he most affects, per- 
sist in (to use his words) “ ostentatiously defying the law of 
the land *” 

I send you this, a small part of our complaint, most unwill- 
ingly, trusting that your kiad publication of it may have more 
weight than things said on the spot.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Epwarp Herrrorp, 
Chairman of the ‘“ National Free and Open Church Society.” 
Manchester, March 28th. 


THE TORY VIEW OF THE HATRED TO MR. 
GLADSTONE. 
|To THE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I am sorry again to trouble you. I cannot, however, for- 
bear saying that in your first article to-day, as in other articles 
on the same subject, you utterly ignore the one great reason for 
the bitterness shown towards Mr. Gladstone, which I, for one, 





ciated. 
regret. That reason is the deep-seated conviction in the minds: 


of all supporters of the late Government that his opposition to, 
that Government was wnfuir, wngenerous, and bitter in the. 
extreme. 

Often during that opposition did I say that he was rousing g 
bitter spirit in politics which it would take a generation to allay, 
My words have come too true, I mourn over it, but the present 
bitterness is the natural result of the conduct of himself ang 
others before and during the election of 1880. Whata man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. 

Forgive me, if I once more say how deeply I deplore the 
altered tone of the Spectator, and its unfairness towards political 
opponents. It was not always so.—I am, Sir, &e., 

March 25th. = M. A, 


THE HATRED OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 

(To tHe EpiTor OF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to confirm, by Protestant testimony,. 
the evidence supplied to you by Mr. Lilly, with regard to the. 
way in which many of the scholastic authorities in France en. 
deavour to suppress all reverence for religion? A Protestant 
pastor in the South told me, last autumn, of a young woman, a 
teacher in a Government school, who had been degraded and 
threatened with dismissal, solely because she had taught a clags 
in a Sunday-school; and this was but one instance of the anti- 
religious intolerance displayed by the school inspector for the- 
department in question. 

But I am more anxious to confirm your conjecture that the 
passionate antipathy to Christianity evinced by French sceptics 
is largely, not wholly, due to the way in which that religion 
has been presented by the Catholic Clergy as a whole, 
notwithstanding that there are many excellent and worthy men 
amongst the parochial priests. This is clearly shown, I think, 
by the cordial reception given to the Protestant lecturers (*con- 
férenciers ”) who have for the last few years been carrying on 
a zealous propaganda all over France, under the auspices of the 
various home-mission societies connected with the Protestant 
Churches, and, in particular, of the ‘“ Mission Intérieure.” 
This is what one of them, Pastor Fournean, himself a convert 
from Catholicism, with whom T am personally acquainted, 
says on the subject, in one of his recent reports :— Every- 
where, during the six and a half years that I have been evan- 
gelising in France, from north to south, and from east to west, 
I have seen the masses assemble by hundreds and by thousands 
in our ‘temples’ (Protestant churches) and in all kinds of 
meeting-places, to listen to the teaching and morality of the 
Gospel; I have had before me, in 1,650 lectures or sermons, 
more than 400,000 auditors, of every class and every rank. I 
have never met with hostility in these crowds, except on two or 
three occasions, and then it was only on the part of isolated 
individuals, against whom the audience itself protested (‘dont 
Vauditoire fit luirméme justice’). My friends have everywhere 
had the same experience. We have often been abused 
(‘injuriés’) by the Clerical papers; I have, for my part, very 
often. What does that prove, except that our work frightens 
them more than that of the Free-thinkers ?” 

During the last ten years I have frequently taken part, both 
in France and in Belgium, in meetings such as M. Fourneau 
refers to, both the regular mission meetings held in Paris, and 
many other towns in France (which must now number con- 
siderably more than a hundred, there being between thirty and 
forty in Paris alone), and in the more occasional “ conférences " 
or lectures. In these meetings controversy is, in general, very 
much avoided. Christianity, as understood by Protestants, is 
proclaimed, with little or no allusion to the points on which the 
Protestant view differs from the Catholic. But care is gener- 
ally taken to make it known that Protestants are in favour of 
every form of true liberty; I have several times spoken myself 
on the subject. “La Liberté et l’Evangile,” with the view of 
showing how inseparably true liberty and trve religion are 
bound up together. This attitude towards the tendency of 
modern thought, so utterly different from that which is taken 
up by the Catholic clergy, at once gains the sympathy of the 
audience, and it is then seen how far the French people, as 2 
whole, are from desiring to give up religious faith. On the 
contrary, affirmations of the need of faith in a benevolent and 
superintending God, in the future life, in the death and resur- 
rection of Christ for us, as the only firm foundations of happi- 
ness and of morality, are warmly approved, and sometimes 
loudly applauded. 

In the face of such evidence, I do not think we need be dis 
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couraged for the future of religion in France. Catholicism may 
not survive much longer as the national religion, but it will be 
superseded by a purer faith than the Ultramontanism of 
Lourdes and of the Sacré Cour. Last autumn I had a deeply 
interesting conversation with a Government official, an educated 
Catholic, in a village where I had been lecturing at a café on 
the subject already named. He expressed the opinion that in 
twenty years France would be a Protestant country, for, he said, 
there are three reforms which we require,—the abolition of the 
rule of celibacy, the suppression of the confessional, and inde- 
pendence of Rome; and when we have these, we shall be virtu- 
ally Protestants. Whether the movement which is already in 
progress will take the shape of a Catholic reform, on the lines 
of that which Pére Hyacinthe has hitherto vainly attempted to 
set on foot, or whether it will result in a great increase of the 
accessions to the Protestant Churches—which are even now 
taking place in considerable numbers—it would be premature 
to prophesy, though I incline towards the latter opinion. But 
of this English Liberals may be assured, that it is Evangelical 
Christianity, far more than scepticism, which is profiting by 
the liberty granted under the French Republic.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Lincola’s Inn, March 30th. 





JosErH G. ALEXANDER. 





THE MORAL PURPOSE IN FICTION. 
{To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SpecraTor.’’} 

Sim,—The writer of the article with the above title, in your 
paper of last Saturday, having alluded in the most flattering 
way to my romauce, and to my own opinion as to the character 
of it, I hope I shall not be guilty of intrusion in assuring him 
in your pages that there is no diiference of opinion between us 
as to the estimate he has formed of “ John Inglesant,” and that 
[ recognise in his judgment of the book the highest approval 
that a writer of fiction can receive. In the preface to which he 
alludes, my immediate task was to apologise for philosophical 
romance, in the face of the elaborate efforts of what I may, per- 
haps, call artistic fiction. It did not appear to me at the moment 
necessary to distinguish between the kinds of fiction which he 
has so well designated. There is, however, I venture to think, 
ample evidence in the preface that the point of view which he 
advocates was present in my mind, and that I recognised to the 
full the necessity the writer who has a moral purpose is under 
of subordinating such purpose to the realities of human life. 

“Tf we fail,” the preface says, “in combining real life and 
philosophy with sufficient vraisemblance, the failure be upon 
our own head.” Whether life be a “ purgatorio,” or not, is a 
question which looks us in the face. Some seem able to find 
it so, the condition of others is harder to understand. But 
whether it be so or no, we are, I think, agreed that the purga- 
tion is not performed by a cold scientific manipulator, practising 
upon his subject in exhausted-air receivers, but rather, if at all, 
by a wise and kindly Parent, luring his wayward child onward 
by varied art and incident along a track much of which is to 
him unseen. It is a perception of this truth, surely, that has 
led to the assertion that “ moral purpose in fiction was fatal to 
art.” It was not the moral purpose of the Universe that was 
contemned, but the moral purpose of the writer. The Greek 
dramatist recognised a moral purpose in the Universe—Ozay 
2yoo%oy Oixey—and no complaint is made against his art; but a 
total-abstinence story, in which all the characters suffer from 
delirium tremens, murder each other, and then commit suicide, 
would naturally be objected to, though probably exhibiting a 
moral purpose of unexceptionable character. If I am not pre- 
sumptuons, I would say that “ Romola” errs, but that “ Adam 
Bede,” “ Silas Marner,” and “ Middlemarch” are faultless in 
this respect. The greatest writer the world has known could 
desire nothing more than that the noble words with which your 
article concludes might be applied to him —I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Henry Suorrnovse. 


MR. BELCHER’S EDITION OF THE SECOND BOOK 
OF LIVY. 
|To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 

Sirn,—Your issue of the 11th inst. contains a notice of my 
edition of “ Livy, II.,”’ which I read more than a week after date. 
There are certain actions which a gentleman cannot characterise 
but in language he could not use, and on this ground I shall not 
say anything about the tone of the writer. As to his blunders, 
a few words may be said. 

L. He writes:—There is considerable display of Sanskrit 





roots, borrowed from an obsolete edition of Vanicek...... But 
the accuracy of the philology may be estimated from the identi- 
fication of ‘mic,’ Sanskrit ‘mish,’ with ‘shimmer’ (‘horse- 
chestnut’ with ‘chestnut horse’), and of ‘venio’ with ‘ preter- 
bito,’ and both with ‘foot’ and ‘waddle.’ ” The grammar of this 
passage makes me identify “mic” with “ waddle,” which the 
writer can hardly mean. 1. The writer does not know that there 
is no obsolete edition of Vanicek, whose first edition was issued 
in 1874, whose second in 1881. The world moves rapidly, but a 
work on langaage does not become obsolete in seven years. 
Vanicek, being still alive, is not a contemporary of Horne Tooke. 
2. The writer does not know that venio, &c., is identified by 
current philology with —Dito. It is not my. business to point 
out the process of identification, nor where he may find it. 
5. Ido not identify ‘ shimmer” with “mish.” The brevity of 
a note is always intelligible, to those willing to apprehend it. The 
note referred to says that “mish” indicates “ rapid, detailed 
motion,” and implies that “shimmer” indicates the optical 
effect of “micare.’ Dr. Johnson’s well-known remark upou 
one of his critics might apply to the writer here. 

IT. Again, he says I have two rules of guidance, “ Never use 
an English word, if you can find a French one; and never use 
two words, if you can get in ten.” 1. I have used, I believe, 
four French words, throughout the book. I presume the writer 
means words due to the revival of learning, or to the Romance 
sources. It is curious to find in the Spectetor the stale idea revived 
that sheep is good English, but mutton is a French word; that a 
man may talk about oven, but must not ask for beef What 
about the following extract? “The continued production of 
which will infullibly compel the Universities to reconsider ryula- 
tions which make their inanufacture possible.’ Here be words, 
indeed, of the writer’s; and he writes “ French,” without 
knowing it! 

III. Vinally, as to his blunders of translation. Besides im- 
puting to me a translation in ¢. xviii. which does not exist : 
I. He considers that “ pro pontitice,” translated “acting as pon- 
tiff,” reveals in me an ignorance surprising, &c. He makes this 
uncouth charge, not knowing, it appears (1), that in the place in 
question, the details of the ceremonies are mere matters of 
speculation ; (2), that a Pontiff could at any time appoint a 
vicarius or pro-meagister (see Forcellini, s. v.); (3), that a 
Consul might also be a Pontiff; (4), that the Variorum Edition 
translates, or explains, vice loco Pontificis ; (5), that old Phile- 
mon Holland translates it “instead of the High Priest,’ and 
others follow him; (6), that Weissenborn gets his notion of the 
passage from the note in loco of the Variornm Eilition. 
II. That ferve legem cannot mean “to enact a law.” Of 
course, it can mean “to enact a law.” There are numberless 
passages where to translate it by the stereotyped schoolboy’s 
version “ To bring forward a law” is not merely to write bad 
English, but to mistranslate. If the writer considers that ex- 
pressions in speech do not vary, like the men who use them, 
according to their environment, his guidance is blind. Suppose 
I wish to say that my book is under the protection of the law, 
am I wrong in saying, “ Haee editio posita est sub tutela legum 
quae de proprietate litteraria latae sunt ?” 

But enough; it is not worth while to inflict upon your 
columns any further details of the writer’s injustice and in- 
capacity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club, Mareh 25th. Henry Beicuer. 


[I. Mr. Belcher’s note is verbatiin, (4) Dimicantes, Sansk. 
mish, Eng. shiinmer, stem milk; idea, “ rapid, detailed motion.” 
Dinicatio=“ rapid, flashing movement of sweeping blades.” 
1. Vanicek’s first and very imperfect edition of 1874 was ex- 
panded in 1877 from 256 pages to 1,294. This rendered the 
earlier edition quite obsolete. 2. Verio and bito are quite dis- 
tinct formations. Curtius admits, but Schleicher denies, the 
possibility of a common root. 

II. Easules is translated “ emigrés.” 

III. The translation quoted from c. xviii. is given exactly as 
it appears on p. 130 of Mr. Belcher’s edition. 

I. The first instance of a pro-magister is in B.C.155. For a 
Consul to act as Pontiff would be quite unprecedented, whereas 
the presence of a Pontiff to dictate the formula of consecration 
was frequently required. Marquardt (ili., 262, note 6) says, 
“That pro pontifice could mean ‘for the pontiff,’ is impossible, 
from the facts of the case.” Weissenborn says, “in Gegenwart 
des pontifex,” and quotes passages to, establish this meaning. 
Philemon Holland hardly outweighs Marquardt. 
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II. The confusion of ferre legem and perferre legem is sanc- 
tioned by no good authorities. 

Mr. Belcher offers no defence in relation to the greater 
number of the errors criticised.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





IN MEMORIAM: 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
A WoRLDLING read the current telegrams, 
And discontented, cried, “ No news to-night!’ 
Nothing to stimulate his Isle of Shams, 
Or whet a sensual, jaded appetite. 
Only a Poet dead, across the sea.” 
Only ! and yet these words, “ A Poet dead,” 
Moisten with love-dews countless eyes which see 
From earth a glory and a brightness fled, 
With him whose sweet songs, more than aught beside, 
Have bound two worlds together. Though the tide 
Of hate and envy often raged full strong, 
Yet were the billows melted by his song ; 
Both felt, with conscious pride, they must be one, 
Whose Poets sing in happy unison. 

Row ianD Brown. 





IN MEMORIAM: THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
We, who from thee, strong, patient spirit, drew . 
Courage to bear and wit to understand 

Our several life-tasks, trusted that the hand 

Of Death would spare thee for the work we knew 
Thou wast so nobly counselled to pursue,— 

To bend the froward to the pure command 

Of loving duty, and to win this land 

From sin and drunkenness, unto the true 

Ideal life. Lo! thou art gone before ; 

And we, like orphaned children, stand and strain 
Eyes, wet with weeping, from Life’s desolate shore 
Across the deep, which thou hast traversed, fain 
To follow thee, and share in thy repose 

From the exacting strain of earthly woes. 


F.C. C. 





- > 
THE PAINTER-ETCHERS.* 

Tue present exhibition is one which will be disappointing to 
many, if only because of the small size and number of the 
examples shown. When examined closely, the disappointment 
extends itself to a feeling which almost amounts to despair, at 
the lack of ambition and dullness of the majority of the works. 
There is always this danger about etching,—that it is a facile 
means by which any artist whose name is known can earn a 
considerable sum of money, with the very minimum of labour 
and thought, and so it offers great temptations to all those 
who care more for the remuneration of their work than the 
work itself. Closely connected with this is the fact that the 
present market value of etchings is absurdly high, and is care- 
fully fostered by the fine-art dealers, who find in that over- 
valuation one of their chief sources of profit. Wecan do no 
better service to our readers, and to the cause of Art in general, 
than by devoting this article to an explanation of a few of the 
inconsistencies which prevail with regard to the public sale and 
valuation of etchings, and we do this the more readily as there 
are no works in the exhibition before us which call for very 
special notice. We cannot, it is true, hcpe to puncture the 
bladder; but we can at least show reason to believe it is a 
bladder, and should be punctured, when occasion serves. 
Let us proceed, therefore, to consider what is the market 
value of an etching, what is the amount of time and skill re- 
quired to produce one, and what are the means which are 
employed to keep up a fictitious value. 

An etching, in the ordinary sense of the word, is a sketch 
upon a material which is capable of being corroded by the 
application of acid; and its peculiar qualities of richness depend 
upon several causes, of which the principal are the peculiar 
shape of the etched line, the differences in depth which can be 
obtained by leaving the plate a longer or shorter time in the 
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acid, the size and shape of the tool employed, and what is 


technically called the “ bur.” This last is the edge of copper 
which is raised by the scratching of the needle employed to draw 
the design. 

Those qualities which are peculiar to the etched line are chiefly 
softness, ricliness, and freedom, and are obtained fully only upon 
one metal,—copper. Now, every etching, or rather every proof 
of an etching which is taken from the copper-plate, loses—in a 
fractional degree, but still loses—some of the freshness of the 
original work, the very qualities which produced the beauty of 
the impression, being those which cause the deterioration of the 
plate in printing. The high price of etchings was originally due 
to the fact that only a few first-rate impressions could be taken ; 
but of late years, a discovery has been made by which a thin coat. 
ing of steel can be deposited by chemical means upon the sur- 
face of the plate, which then becomes, for all printing purposes, 
a steel engraving, from which copies can be taken by the 
thousand. Moreover, this operation can be repeated, when the 
steel coating has worn off. 

The practice of etchers at the present time—or, we should 
rather say, the practice of the fine-art dealers, for they have 
the responsibility in the matter, and reap the greater portion of 
the profits—is as follows :—Before the plate is steeled, some 
thirty, forty, or fifty impressions are taken, for which the price 
varies from three to fifteen guineas apiece, according to the 
size of the plate, the fame of the artist, and the rapacity of the 
publisher. The plate is then steeled, and the impressions are 
then sold as proofs, at about half the former price. In this way, 
a plate may be made to yield some five hundred pounds before 
it begins its career as a steeled etching; and subsequently, the 
sale may be continued for years, as long as buyers can be found. 
The cost of printing careful proofs varies from sixpence to two 
shillings and sixpence apiece; ordinary, small proofs are executed 
for a few pence. 

Now, it needs a certain amount of education, and, perhaps, 
even a certain amount of innate artistic feeling, to see much 
difference between a steeled etching, and one which is still in its 
copper purity; and we are firmly convinced that not one in 
twenty of the buyers of the “ artists’ proofs,” as the latter are 
called, could distinguish between the two. But it is worth in- 
sisting upon that the only reason why an etching proof should 
fetch money to the amount that it does, arose from the fact that 
in the old days every proof taken was another nail in the coffin 
of the plate; that there could only be so many copies, of which 
this proof was one. Now that copies so little inferior that it 
needs an expert to detect them, can be multiplied ad infinitum, 
the value of the proof is seriously diminished, and there is abso- 
lutely no reason why the steeled impressions should fetch more 
than the impressions of an ordinary engraving. A slight in- 
crease in the price, owing to the increased skill which is neces- 
sary in the printing, must be conceded. Briefly, the price of an 
ordinary impression at a fine-art shop of any moderate-sized 
etching varies from £1 ls. to £5 5s., according to the name of 
the artist and the popularity of the etching, the worth of these 
impressions being from about 2s. 6d. to 10s., their cost about 
sixpence. How, it may be asked, can we assign the worth to 
each impression ? Of course, we can only do so approximately, 
but we may arrive at it from a consideration of two or three 
matters. 

But this is by no means all that takes place with regard to 
the selling of proofs of any given plate. There is another— 
shall we be excused if we callit “ dodge ?”—which is constantly 
being practised as follows :—The artist who has executed the 
plate from which the etching will subsequently be printed, 
scribbles something, it does not matter what, upon the margin 
surrounding his picture. Sometimes this is a little imaginary 
head, more frequently some emblem of his craft, such as an 
etching-needle or two and a bottle of acid,—in fact, anything 
that comes into his head. When the plate comes to be printed, 
twenty or thirty proofs are taken (which include this marginal 
decoration), which are entitled “remark proofs,” and for these» 
double the price of ordinary artist’s proofs are charged ; so that 
we then get the following results :—Remark, or as some pub- 
lishers prefer to spell it, “ remarque,” proofs, at, say, £10 10s.. 
apiece ; artists’ proofs, £5 5s. apiece ; proofs, or ordinary prints, 
£2 2s. apiece. Now, there is a double loss to the public in this 
proceeding, which consists in the fact that those who buy an 
artist’s proof in name, no longer get it in reality, or, at least, 
no longer get under that title one of the first impressions of 
the plate; if they wish for that, they have to pay double the 
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price of an artist’s proof, simply because all the first 
impressions have some marginal scribble. Besides this, 
there is absolutely nothing gained in a “remarque”’ proof, 
put the priority which is supposed to be paid for by the 
purchaser of an artist’s proof, _and yet a double price 
is gravely asked by the enterprising dealer. Suppose an 
artist said to the purchaser of a fifty-guinea picture, “If you 

ive me another fifty guineas, I won’t frame this up to its margin, 
and I'll blot you in a paint-brush or two, or an outline of my 
lay figure, or something of that kind,” do you think any pur- 
chaser would entertain the proposal, or regard the artist making 
it with much respect? But this is actually and absolutely what 
takes place in etching, except that the blotted margin is repro- 
duced, say, fifty times, and charged double each time. The artist 
is not altogether to blame; he is in the hands of the dealers, 
and he could hardly be expected both to offend them and deprive 
himself at the same time. And the proceeding is one of those 
which can hardly be called anything but “ honest,” froma trade 
point of view. It results, however, in a very bad state of things, 
for it’produces an amount of false valuation, which practically 
stops any genuine sale of etchings, except through a middle- 
man. Take any ordinary well-known artist who etches ; he will 
be glad enough to do you a good-sized plate for forty guineas. 
Now, supposing the price at which proofs of the various kinds 
we have mentioned are sold, is a genuine one, the plate might 
very well be worth four or five hundred pounds, or perhaps 
more. But do you suppose an artist gives for forty what is 
worth five hundred ? The truth is that no etchings, practically 
speaking, can be sold at all at the present time, except 
through the publishers, and even then their sale is practically 
limited to chance customers. But the publisher gains by this 
in every way. Suppose, for instance, he buys the plate. Well, 
he gives fifty guineas, as an outside price, for it. He has only 
to sell ten copies at five guineas to recoup himself, and he will 
then have the plate to reproduce in a periodical, or sell ordinary 
proofs from, till it is destroyed. On the other hand, say he 
does not buy the plate, but undertakes to sell the impressions 
for the artist; and this is the ordinary course. He then pockets 
half the price of each impression, as a reward for his trouble. 
This is not a fancy statement of the case, but to the best of our 
knowledge an actually true one. There are one or two artists, per- 
haps, who can make special terms with the publishers, but only 
one or two; and it may be taken as practically true, that 
every time an etching is bought at five guineas, half that sum 
finds its way into the hands of the publishers. The value of 
etchings seems to be one of those things wherein skilful 
trade manipulation has entirely blunted the public sense. 
Let us consider for a moment what is the criterion of value of 
a work of art. Beyond the individual power of the special 
artist, there are only the great distinctions of quality and rarity. 
Now, the first of these can be possessed by an etching, but the 
second cannot, at least not in the highest degree. The differ- 
ence in value between an original pen drawing by an artist, 
and an etching by him of similar scale and work, must always 
be affected by the fact that there are perhaps five hundred of 
the latter, and there is certainly only one of the former. The 
proof of an etching is only autograph work in a secondary 
degree. I have before me as I write a list of etchings, with 
prices appended, by a good many English artists, and I notice 
that the price asked for a single impression is, in many cases, 
nearly equivalent to that which would be given for an original 
pen or pencil drawing by the artist who has executed the plate. 
Making due allowance for the technical difficulty of drawing 
upon copper instead of paper—one which is comparatively easy 
to overcome—it seems to me that, according to all common-sense 
views of the matter, the relation of value of the print to the draw- 
ing should be in direct ratio to the number of impressions 
which are to be taken of the first-mentioned. Tf, for its techni- 
cal excellence, my drawing is worth ten pounds scratched with 
a pen on paper, how, in the name of all that is reasonable, can 
I make it worth three or four hundred by scratching it on 
copper, and reproducing it by mechanical means? People pay 
the ten pounds for my actual work, of which no copy is possi- 
ble. If I were to make three or four hundred drawings of the 
same subject, I should not get the same sum,—in fact, I should 
not sell them at all. Directly a thing is not unique, its worth 
1s gauged by its rarity, and the proper value of an etching is 
the value of its master’s work divided by the number of impres- 
Sions which are taken of it. And this, it must be remembered, 
1s the fullest artistic value, and bears no proportion to its cost, 
Which is so small as to be practically nothing. 





I wonder whether my readers will think that in what I 
have said, I have intended to depreciate the value of Etching? 
So far is that from my intention, that it is the one of all the 
graphic arts for which I have most sympathy, and it is for 
that reason that I wish to see it freed from the shopkeeper 
element, which at present surrounds it so closely. The sale 
of etchings, at present, is exceedingly small, owing to the enor- 
mous prices asked by the dealers, and the artists are almost 
entirely in their hands. There is no reason why a first-rate 
proof should average more than a guinea, and a good print 
more than five shillings; such a price would leave a handsome 
margin of profit, for both artist and publisher. “ Remarque” 
proofs, as they at present exist, are simply trade abomina- 
tions, devices whereby the unwary are deluded out of their 
money. The present Society of Painter-Etchers might, if it 
would, do much to remedy the present state of things; and 
we commend to it and its accomplished President, the above 
remarks, with the motto, applicable to etching as to trade, of 
“ Small profits, and quick returns.” H. © 








a 
BOOKS. 
——@——— 
THE NEIGHBOUR LANDS OF VENICE.* 

Tus is a delightful book to read, but not an easy one to review. 
Whether it is due to the natural depravity of human nature, or 
whatever be the cause, it is undoubtedly easier to find fault 
than to praise, to point out the errors than to describe the excel- 
lences of a book. The reviewer’s task is easy when he can look 
down upon his author and administer justice from the altitude 
of a well-founded consciousness of superiority. But it is impos- 
sible to deal in that way with Mr. Freeman on his own special 
ground. In reading these “sketches,” we jotted down a few 
points on which we thought—almost hoped—that we had caught 
him tripping; but on further investigation we found that he 
was right. ‘To the reader, the mere seeker after knowledge, 
it is, of course, a great boon to feel that he can always 
depend upon his author’s accuracy. But what is the reviewer 
to do if his author is always accurate ? His occupation, or 
at least the far easier half of it, is gone. And Mr. Freeman 
is not merely accurate, he crams so much knowledge into a 
small space, that abridgment can no farther go. Each “ sketch ” 
is a birdseye view—sometimes from a very great height—of the 
scenery, history, and antiquities of the places which he de- 
scribes, and all that he leaves the reviewer to do is to testify 
to all whom it may concern that the picture, thongh much com- 
pressed, is clear and accurate, and leaves a distinct impression 
on the memory. It is rare indeed that a traveller com- 
bines so many qualifications as does Mr. Freeman for de- 
scribing what he has seen. He is known to the world in general 
as a man profoundly and minutely versed in the history of 
England. It is not so well known that he is scarcely less learned 
in the ancient history of Greece and Rome and of mediwva} 
Europe; and it is only comparatively few who know him as 
an antiquarian of no mean authority, especially on architectural 
subjects. His various sketches of foreign travel are thus in- 
valuable guides for those who travel not only for the sake of 
recreation, but with eyes and ears open to take in all that can be 
gleaned from the records of the past. The only fault we have to 
find with him is one that is natural to a full mind, namely, that 
he is apt to assume too much knowledge on the part of his 
readers. We wonder how many of them will understand his 
allusion to “the Lady of the Mercians,” on page 30, or the 
following, on page 28 :—* In the war of the League of Cambray, 
it (Udine) passed for a moment into the hands of an Austrian 
Archduke, but one who wore the crown of Aachen, and bore the 
titles of Rome without her crown. The first momentary 
master saw from the German Austria that Udine was 
Maximilian, King of Germany and Emperor-elect.” Indeed, 
the last sentence is so obscure, that we suspect a clerical 
error or a misprint. 

With great knowledge Mr. Freeman unites a clear and 
It is seldom, indeed, that one has to read any 
sentence twice over to see what he means. ‘Two or three sen- 
tences of this kind, however, appear in this volume, and we 
note them, because what might be passed by as harmless in an 


vigorous style. 


ordinary writer should not be suttered to pass as current 
coin from the hand of an author of such reputation as Mr. 


* Sketches from the Subject and Neighbour Lands of Venice. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Londen: Maemillan and Co. Isl 
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Freeman. Here is one:—* Not thirty years later, we find the 
Doge Andrew Contarini, with more wisdom, perhaps, than the 
more famous Foscari of the next age, considering that to Venice 
the sea was greater than the land, and, therefore, commending 
her new conquest on the mainland to Duke Leopold of Austria.” 
The construction of this sentence is awkward. “ Considering,” 
is used in an ambiguous sense; but the ambiguity would have 
been nearly removed by placing the participle immediately after 
Contarini. We should, however, prefer “thinking” or 
“ believing,” to “ considering.” In the following sentence the 
close juxtaposition of the two pronouns in italics is slovenly :— 
“One merit [of a particular church] is that the arches which 
spring from the huge pillars, though wide, are not sprawling — 
not like those which those who do not dare to think for them- 
selves are called on to admire in the nave of the Florentine 
duomo.” Were is another sentence which is unworthy of Mr. 
Freeman :—‘‘ The traveller who comes on the right day may 
come in fora gipsy fair at Duino; he may hear philologers 
whose studies have lain that way talking to them in their own 
branch of the common Aryan tongue.” The very near neigh- 
bourhood of the two “comes” might possibly be defended ; 
but there is no defence for “them;” it has no antecedent, 
though the meaning is plain enough. The use of the 
preposition “before” in the following sentence suggests 
a police-court :—“ Euphrasius, according to Dr. Kandler, 
having been before a decurion of the town, became the 
first Bishop in 524.” The ambiguity would have been 
avoided by placing “before” after “having.” In the fol- 
lowing sentence we suspect that “of” has been accidentally 
dropped out after “strivings ”:—“ Be this as it may, there it 
stands, sinning, like so many other ancient works, against 
pedantic rules, but, perhaps, thereby winning its place in the 
great series of architectural strivings [ot] which the palace of 
Spalato shows us the crowning-point.” ‘To call attention to a 
few trifling blemishes of this kind in an ordinary writer would 
be hypercriticism. But Mr. Freeman is not an ordinary writer ; 
his work is always so good, that a fault which would attract no 
attention in another becomes conspicuous in him, Even a mis- 
print, like “it” for “in,” on p. 269, jars on us. And what 
does he mean (p. 362) by translating sso by “ writeous ”? The 
root at least of the word is preserved in the bad spelling of the 
original, but the root of the English equivalent is not preserved 
in Mr. Freeman’s caricatured translation. 

These are all the faults that we have been able to find in Mr. 
Freeman’s charming volume. Its merits cannot be so easily 
enumerated. The Sketches embrace the chief places of interest 
in Lombard Austria, along the Dalmatian coast, and in the 
ancient possessions or tributaries of Venice. On all of these 
Mr. Freeman has something to tell that is well worth knowing 
and remembering, and he tells it in a way that helps the 
memory to retain it. A clear and interesting sketch is given, 
for example, of the history and architecture of Ragusa, and the 
whole picture is photographed on the memory by a few touches 
like the following :— 

“There is not, as there is at Zara and at Spalato, any particular 
moment in the history of the city, any particular object in the city 
itself, which stands out prominently above all others. We draw near 
to Zara and say, ‘There is the city that was stormed by the Cru- 
saders ;’ and, though we find much at Zara to awaken interest on 
other grounds, the Crusading siege still remains the first thing. We 
draw near to Spalato; we see the palace and tle campanile, and 
round the palace and the campanile everything gathers. We draw near 
to Ragusa ; the eye is struck by nosuch prominent object; the memory 
seizes on no such prominent fact. But there is Ragusa; there is 
the one spot along that whole coast from the Croatian border to Cape 
Tainaros itself, which never came under the dominion either of the 


Venetian or of the Turk. ...... In this, Ragusa stands alone 
among the cities of the whole coast, Dalmatian, Albanian, and Greek.” 

Mr. Freeman also reminds us that for Englishmen Ragusa 
has an additional, though transient, gleam of interest, in the 
fact'that Richard the Lion-hearted visited Ragusa, and built a 
church there, on his homeward journey from the East. Mr. 
Freeman’s knowledge both of history and architecture comes 
out iu his identification of this church with “the ruins of a 
beautiful triapsidal basilica. “It looks,” he says, “as if a 
Count of Poitiers and Duke of Aquitaine had had a hand in it. 
A single wide body, with three apses opening into it, is not a 
Dalmatian idea, as it is not an English idea. But something 
like it might easily be found in Richard's own land of southern 
Gaul.” Tradition says that Richard wished to build a church 
on the island of La Croma, in front of the town of Ragusa, 
though his purpose was changed into building one in the ‘city 





rte iia 
itself, instead of the former cathedral. This tradition, together 
with the unfortunate Maximilian’s association with La Cun 
suggests to Mr. Freeman the grim reflection that “ La Croma 
thus becomes connected with the memory of two princes who 
died of thrusting themselves in matters which did not concern 
them. Richard, Count and King, might have lived longer, if he 
had not quarrelled with his vassal at Limoges; Maximilian, 
Archduke and self-styled Emperor, was perfectly safe at ie 
Croma, but when he took up the trade of a party-leader in 
Mexico, he could hardly look for anything but a Mexican party- 
leader's end.” Anotker interesting fact for Englishmen in 
connection with Ragusa was recalled to Mr. Freeman’s 
mind by the sight of some ruins in the suburbs of the town— 
ruins which have lain there for seventy years. Napoleon tock 
possession of Ragusa, which thus legitimately, however inno. 
cently, was exposed to the hostility of England. The Monte. 
negrins, on the other hand, allied themselves with England, and 
fought as bravely against the French and their allies as we 
have lately seen them fighting against the Turks. The ruined 
houses which Mr, l'reeman saw in the suburbs of Ragusa are q 
melancholy record, lasting to our time, of the prowess with 
which the brave men of the Black Mountain fought. 

We trust that we have said enough to induce our readers to 
consult Mr. Freeman’s book for themselves. We must not 
forget to add that the interest of the volume is enhanced by 
some good illustrations, and by a useful chronological table. — 





“JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER.”* 

Ir must be confessed that Jack Urquhart’s daughter was not 
fortunate in her papa. The troubles of maidens in that predica- 
ment have been a favourite theme with romancers and with 
playwrights, since times to which the memory of novel-readers 
and theatre-goers runneth not, long before the beantiful Miss 
Fotheringay redeemed the errors of the too expansive Costigan, 
or Polly Kecles so filially insisted that “ papa has his faults— 
but he’s a very clever man, when you know him,” till now, when 
Mr. James Payn produces his “ grape from a thorn” in the 
shape of his Ella; and Miss Pamela Sneyd interests us, really 
interests us, in the sorrows and the trials, and the over-tragic 
ending, of poor Corisande Urquhart. 

Mrs. or Miss Sneyd—a certain neglected humourist has assured 
us that every Mrs. always likes to be called Miss, and every 
Miss to be addressed as Mrs.; he ‘ doesn’t know why 
they should, but they do;” and we hope we shall please our 
authoress either way—has a very decided gift for story, which 
she may be well encouraged to cultivate. Her book is in two 
volumes, instead of in three, in itself very often one-third 
of a boon; and that it has not been extended to three 1s 
proof either that Miss Sneyd (we will assume the prefix) can 
exercise a self-control rather rare with fabulists, or that she has 
not yet learned the various means by which elastic bands, even 
of minute proportions, may be stretched to the crack of doom 
(the doom of Mudie), without absolutely bursting. According 
to the most approved examples, her story might well have been 
extended to the regulation length, and yet held in our esteem a 
higher place than do the works of many well-approved writers, 
who have won and kept their meed of popularity. Miss Sneyd 
has a strong perception of character, a good, clear, English style, 
and a vein of fun which she seems more afraid of than she need 
be. If people could always forget that they are writing for 
publication, what additions there would be to our literatare, 
supposing them simply to reflect the table-talk of the authors ! 
How many letters have we read, charming in their fun and 
their vivid descriptions of life, whose writers, misled thereto, 
perhaps, by ourselves, have been tempted into publications 
whence fun and descriptiveness have alike evaporated. 

We suggest this to Miss Sneyd, by way of encouragement to 
go on, rather than of criticism. On the whole, she writes for us 
as if she were talking to us, and successfully avoids, for the most 
part, the traps of elaborate construction, and the well-known 
diction, which exists in the world of print alone—for the most 
part imported thereinto by the irresponsible spirit of journalism, 
and growing upon the writer by self-indulgence, like the dire 
dropsy. It is very rarely, indeed, that we come upon a sentence 
of that kind, with the shock to the nerves it, brings, in Jack 
Urquhart’s Daughter, and the result of her natural and pleasant 
English, pleasantly colloquial, without being vulgar or slipshod, 
is a contented sense of repose to the reader, whose at tention 


* Jack Urquhart’s Daughter. By ‘* Pamela Sneyd.”? London: Richard Bentley 
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‘ans on With the book, with a feeling of reality about the 

heseelers - and when he has parted with Cosy Urquhart 

¢ A : 

(bonny English equivalent for the bonny French name), at the 
abrupt close of her story—too abrupt, because not sufficiently 

and therefore producing the feeling that the author 

Jid not quite know what to do with her heroine—he does so 

a . 

with a good novel added to his repertory of character, pleased 

Ga 

he knows not why, and asks not wherefore. 

The story turns throughout upon the hopeless, and for a long 
time, unconfessed love of the daughter of a Captain Urquhart, a 
’ . 
scamp from the first—“ handsome, but such bad style; amusing, 
put so canuille !” and falling daily lower and lower—for one 
Ralph Dufferin, who occupies the technical honours of hero in 
the book, and is old enough to be her father. He is a perfect 
gentleman of the complacent but uninteresting type, and clearly 

go intended, from the author's description :— 

“He was a clever man, that is to say, he had plenty of ability and 
common-sense; but he was not a genius, which means the posses- 
sion of uncommon sense. He had, however, the knack of rightly 
applying his powers till they shone with a brilliancy often denied to 
a far higher order of talent. He was a very successful man, taking 
hig materials into consideration; and his was the success gained 
by character sooner than by intellect. If his actions did not inspire 
enthusiasm, they at least commanded respect. True, some men 
sneered and grumbled when they heard Ralph’s praises sung, and 
reminded his admirers that it was reserved for the world of fashion 


to discover it.” 

It is a good touch of nature which makes the man at first 
rather surprised and ironical over his own fashionable successes 
(he is the novelist of his set), and the world’s—that is, his set’s— 
opinion of his powers ; but at last, having reached the age of 
thirty-eight, when he is introduced to us—(how much older 
“heroes” are getting than they used to be! G. P. R. James 
would have regarded a hero over twenty-three in the light of a 
heavy father)—as “ believing in himself as devoutly as his most 
ardent admirer could have wished.” 

Corisande’s mother, a poor, little, weak, faded woman, who 
fades early out of the story and her life, had been a lord’s 
daughter who eloped with “ Handsome Jack,” and had ever since 
been a by-word among the fashionables to whom she had be- 
longed. Their ways and talk, and their wholesome horror of 
the delinquent, are very well described, and it is the contrast, 
well brought out, between them and the loose surroundings of 
poor Corisande’s life, that gives the book the interest which 
contrasts give. Very natural, as it seems to us, is the absorb- 
ing love which gradually grows up in the girl’s heart for the 
genilemanlike Ralph Dufferin, who had been a friend of her 
mother’s; and as natural on his side the indifference to her and 
the singular beauty which is her heroine’s right of compensa- 
tion, which lasts through all the kindly and protecting interest 
he takes in her, and is not even dispelled by the passionate 
avowal which the poor unlessoned child makes to him towards 
the end of the book. By this time, he has become blame- 
lessly in love with, and blamelessly engaged to, a blameless 
girl of the conventional type of fashion, who will make him 
a good and attached wife, and is just the girl who would attract 
the man. ‘The manner in which the author has worked this 
part of her story, and not allowed herself to be led into letting 
Ralph Dufferin succumb, at all events for a time, to the passion 
of Cosy, strikes us as showing a real perception of character, 
and succeeding, in spite of the temptation of “strong scenes,” 
just where the more every-day novelist would certainly have 
failed. Agnes Sheridan in real life would naturally have be- 
come Mrs. Dufferin, though the bold connection of two such 
historically connected names might prove dangerous to M. 
Emile Zola. 

We will not spoil the reader's pleasure by giving him any 
definite extracts from Cosy’s life and words, or by doing more 
than indicating the cleverness of a thoroughly disagreeable 
character in Oliver Marchmont, the man to whom she becomes 
engaged, as contrasted with the man she loves. The relations 
between Marchmont and his parents, and some of the Evan- 
gelical types introduced into the book, are well worked 
out. Poor Cosy’s bad spelling is, to our thinking, a good 
(leal overdone, as so clever a girl would have picked up 
better things than that; and we entreat Miss Sneyd, in her 
next book, which we shall look for with interest, resolutely 
to stamp out her tendency to perpetual scraps of French. They 
check the reader in his swing, and are quite unnecessary, in one 
who writes English so well. At the same time, it is clear that 
the author’s French scholarship is genuine; and from the head- 
ings of the chapters, where all languages are admissible, clear, 


too 


led up to, 





further, that her French reading has been out of the way, as 
well as the outcome of a natural taste. She should remember, 
moreover, that French quotations become often terrible in the 
printer’s hands. “ Appartement garnis au seconde,” for instance, 
never came of Miss Sneyd’s reading. We welcome her as 2 
new and promising novelist, from whom we hope for more, and 
we are indebted to her for a delightful addition to our vocabu- 
lary, in a name for a ranting street-preacher entirely new to us. 
“Tub-jumper ” is good. 


MR. HODGSON’S OUTCAST ESSAYS.* 
THESE are outcast essays, not in the sense of being devoted to 
the amelioration of the outcasts of society, or of being written 
by one or more outcasts, but of having been rejected—the first 
of them once, and the second of them thrice—by magazine 
editors. Having been four times repulsed, Mr. Hodgson resolved 
to abandon the experiment of disposing of his pearls in that 
fashion, and offered them to the reading public instead. We must 
say that magazine editors have printed many worse essays than 
Mr. Hodgson’s. They are perhaps a trifle too long ; they some- 
times drag a little; they might be more terse, rapid, and com- 
pact; but both in style and in thought, they are very far from 
contemptible. Five of them are devoted to De Quincey, one is 
on the Supernatural in English Poetry, one on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union, and one on English verse. Those on De 
Quincey, though readable enough, might most easily have 
been dispensed with. Mr. Hodgson is not in the slightest 
degree too enthusiastic in his commendation of some of 
De Quincey’s merits, but he is not sharp enough in his 
censure of De Quincey’s faults. He is hardly enthusi- 
astic enough in his admiration of De Quincey’s humour. 
Like one of those unique and incomparable flavours or aromas 
which Nature produces only in the flowers or the vintages of 
specially favoured summers, De Quincey’s humour has a fancy 
price. There is an originality as genuine as Swift's in the 





papers on murder, viewed as one of the fine arts; and yet, 
though we may well be startled or shocked by the rollicking 
fun of the writer and his vehement enjoyment of his own ex- 
travagance, we derive no impression, as we do from the books 
of Swift, of personal callousness, coarseness, or cruelty. Strange 
to say, De Quincey might in this matter be cited as a witness 
against himself, for when his essays on murder were arraigned 
by pedants as inhuman, he tried to apologise by reference to 
the example of Swift, weakly urging that more astounding 
things had been said by that dignitary of the Church than any 
that could be laid to his own charge. 

De Quincey’s fun is, no doubt, in a sense, shocking; in the 
sense, namely, in which all fun is shocking; for the primary 
characteristic of huamour—that without which it could not be 
humour—is that it appeals to the something in human nature 
which makes us all more or less akin to Puck in being pleased 
when things “ fall out preposterously.” Some unexpected dis- 
location, whether in logic, when syllogism is torn merrily limb 
from limb, or in associated ideas, when the habitual and the 
impossible are made to change places, must occur, in every case 
of true humour. ‘The humourist passes off his impossibility as 
the most natural and obvious thing in the world. And we doubt 
whether any humourist ever surpassed De Quincey in the 
peculiar knack of putting forward the preposterous as the 
obvious. Mr. Hodgson furnishes a good illustration of what 
we mean from De Quincey’s description of his brother, whom 
he delineates as a humourist of the nursery, and whose projects 
of walking on the ceiling, or rather professions of perfect 
and habitual ease in the practice of that accomplishment, are 
gravely detailed. It was suggested to this mechanical genius 
that the flies were no contemptible proficients in the art he had 
so completely mastered. ‘* Pooh!” he replied, “ they are 
impostors ; they pretend to do it, but they can’t do it as it ought 
to be done. Ah! you should see me standing upright on the 
ceiling, with my head downwards, for half-an-hour together, and 
meditating profoundly.” Myr. Hodgson justly remarks that 
“the meditating profoundly is exquisite, and quite dramatises 
the character.” It is one of those subtle touches, infinitely 
heightening the fun, which De Quincey teaches us to expect. 

But if we have rather too little than too much admiration of 
De Quincey’s humour from Mr. Hodgson, we certainly think 
that he exaggerates his author’s power as a serious reasoner, 
and does not sufficiently expose his defects,—his positive 

* Outcast Essays and Verse Translations. By Shadworth H. Hodgsov, Hon. 
LL.D., Edinburgh. London: Lungmans and Co. 1681, 
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passion for paradox, and his inveterate habit of wander- 
ing from the track of his subject. Mr. Hodgson has, it 
appears, managed to read through De Quincey’s book on 
political economy. Honestly, and in the mood of expect- 
ant reverence, we made the attempt, but its long-windedness— 
its meanderings in all directions but that leading to the goal— 
compelled us to own ourselves vanquished. The Templars’ 
Dialogues on Political Economy are indeed clear, terse, and 
brilliantly reasoned ; but they are short, and we fancy that they 
must have been editorially brushed up or cut down. 

In his discussion of the supernatural, as an element in 
English poetry, Mr. Hodgson makes a good many suggestive 
remarks. We agree with him that the absence from Shake- 
speare’s works of any personifications truly supernatural is no 
proof that he did not believe in them, but rather the reverse. 
Milton introduced into his poems supernatural beings in whom 
he and his readers are supposed to believe,as well as others 
due solely to imagination; and the result is. instructive. 
When he depicts the features and recites the words of the 
magnates of Pandemonium, the imagination rejoices in the 
perfection of the illusion; when he introduces God the Father 
making an oration, imagination is perplexed and the sen- 
sibilities of faith are offended. “The theology,” says Mr. 
Hodgson, “ spoils, or tends to spoil, the poetry.” All this 
is very good, but Mr. Hodgson does not so fully gain our assent 
when he remarks that, on the stage, religion cannot be delineated, 
because the dramatist “represents the spoken intercourse of 
man with man;” whereas, in real life, “the religious feelings 
are never made the subject of debate or conversation.” ‘This is, 
in so far, true, that there are many men who have more religion 
than they show; and the fact casts an illustrative gleam 
upon Shakespeare’s practice of making his characters 
generally eschew religion in their conversation, while, at the 
same time, as in the instances of Macbeth and Claudius, with- 
drawing the veil of reticence at moments of deep excitement, 
and giving expression to profoundly religious questionings on 
the subject of conscience and of prayer. But we can by no 
means admit that religious people never talk with each other 
on religious subjects. Mr. Hodgson says that religion is a 
proper theme for “ interpretative poetry ” like Dante’s; but we 
fail to see that the conversation between Dante and Beatrice is 
not in the strictest sense religious, or that they could not have 
been represented talking on a stage. Dinah Morris and Seth 
Bede talk religion quite freely. 

In like manner, we only partially agree with Mr. Hodgson 
in what he says of Wordsworth, and yet we allow that 
there is a sufficient proportion of truth in his remarks to 
impart to them some considerable value. In order to do 
him justice, we shall quote the words which he makes use 
of to describe the special service, in relation to the super- 
natural, which he coneeives Wordsworth to have performed :— 

“We [Milton] had imagined the Divine as the correlative of the 
human conscience, and the reality of the Divine for thought was 
guaranteed by the reality of conscience and the reality of its laws. 
This now became the avenue by which the Divine could be ap- 
proached by poetry; by poetry not fictive, but interpretative of trath. 
The mind of man in its deeper recesses became, as it were, the 
mirror in which we might see the Divine reflected, when we had once 
¢onvinced ourselves that a direct vision was impossible. We might 
approach and gaze into the mirror, and in doing so make one more 
advance in the path of subjectivity and introspection. Henceforward, 
the relations of the humau mind to God, the mental powers, thoughts, 
and emotions observable while the mind entertains and endeavours 
to realise the idea of God, and the changed aspect of humanity and 
of nature while it is in that attitude,—these were the topics which 
were now to take the place of any attempt to realise the Divine 
directly. The man who first and most of all wrought this 
change, or rather in whose mind the change was first wrought, 
was Wordsworth ; and these were the thoughts and feelings which 
his fervent imagination summoned out of nothingness, and clothed 
with a glorious shape. ‘The task before him, the task which we now, 
at the distance of three-quarters of a century, can see that he accom- 
plished, which we can now formulate and describe, but which he at 
that time, and looking forward only, could neither formulate nor 
describe as a task before him, was this: To ascend from the lower 
end of the golden chain of revelation, in the heart and mind of man, 
to its upper end in the Divine Being, and ascertain the upper end by 
means of the lower. Previously, in the Creeds, as in Paradise Lost, 
the upper end had been assumed, and the task had been to descend 
the chain and ascertain the lower by the supposed knowledge of the 
upper end. Revelation had meant a miraculously attested message 
from a well-known Being, whose message, but not whose existence, 
required attestation. But, as we have seen, the evistence of that 
Being was now called in question. Wordsworth had to prove that the 
mind of man contained a revelation of that Being’s nature and 
existence.” 


We should be the last to deny that Wordsworth has very 








nobly illustrated the position that what is ethically best in man 
can be taken as authentic testimony to the character of God. 
But we are not aware that Wordsworth has made in his 
poetry any attempt to prove that the mind of man affords 
evidence of the fact of the Divine existence. Mr. Hodgson 
quotes, in support of his view of what Wordsworth achieved, 
those lines of the Zwewrsion in which the Wanderer maintains 
that “one adequate support for the calamities of mortal 
life exists,—one only,” to wit, faith in a “ Being of infinite 
benevolence and power.” But there is not a hint in the 
passage that the Wanderer supposes himself to be establishing 
the fact of the Divine existence. ‘That, we have no doubt, 
Wordsworth would have said, was taken for granted. It 
may indeed be legitimate to infer that, becavse man needs 
God—because, without trust in God, the calamities of life 
would be intolerable—therefore God exists; but Words- 
worth does not say so. Mr. Hodgson, commenting on Mr, 
M. Arnold’s quiet sneer at the passage, that it is “such as 
we hear in church, too,” replies that “in church the doctrine is 
announced from a wholly opposite point of view, is announced 
as coming from what I have called the upper end of the chain 
of revelation, and not as being discerned in the lower end of it, 
the mind of man.” But we are as unable as Mr. Arnold is to 
perceive that Wordsworth has any thought of taking a different 
point of view from that common to church-going people of his 
time. Mr. Hodgson’s essay on English versification will be 
found worthy of perusal by all who are interested in the sub. 
ject, and some of his translations are not infelicitous. The 
book contains not a little careful thinking, and we advise 
thoughtful people to read it. 
FERDINAND FREILIGRATE.* 

Tue publication of a life of Ferdinand Freiligrath could not 
fail to arouse interest even in this country, for, excepting 
always that true genius, Heme, few of the very few real poets 
that have arisen in Germany since the post-Goethean epoch are 
by name so familiar to Englishmen. In great part, this is 
owing to the fact that Freiligrath lived for more than seven- 
teen years a voluntary exile in this hospitable land, ever ready 
to welcome refugees flying from over-governed countries. It 
was a happy thought on the part of the editor to make Freili- 
grath tell his own life, as far as might be, in his own 
letters. It is to be regretted that he did not carry this 
out more adequately. he book is unfortunately edited 
without judgment or literary skill, the compiler has no 
critical perception, his own remarks are singularly jejune, and 
penned in a style too servilely laudatory. Moreover, he ex- 
hausts the contents of the letters before offering them; and 
finally, he would have done well to have suppressed a few, which, 
beyond question, the writer himself could never have intended 
for publicity. It would almost seem that the malady of which 
our age is sick, is a want of good-taste in this latter respect, for 
there. never appears a biography but this protest has to be 
raised. Having said all this, however, we have said our worst 
of the book, and can proceed to enjoy the poet's simple, straight- 
forward, jovial, intensely subjective letters. In the course of a 
long life, Freiligrath wrote many letters, but he was not a good 
correspondent. More than half begin with apologies for having 
so long neglected to reply, and in some cases he would even leave 
important matters unregarded. A letter was to him no friendly 
obligation, but a thing of moods, an outpouring of the momentary 
state of his soul; and it is therefore that they furnish such a 
complete picture of the man’s individuality,—it is this that 
gives them their charm. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath was born in 1810 at Detmold, the tiny 
capital of the former tiny principality of Lippe-Detmold, 
geographical distinctions with which the fortunate youth of the 
present day need not burden their memories. His father was a 
poor schoolmaster. He gave his son the best education he 
could, but could not afford to send him to the University. At 
the age of fifteen, therefore, Freiligrath was placed in a wholesale 
and retail store at Soest, to prepare for a mercantile career. For 
this he had little taste; books and travelling were his delight, 
and England early the land of his dreams. He taught himself 
English and French, and thus early began to render their poets 
into his native tongue, an art in which he acquired a mastery 
that positively amounted to genius. He was also beginning to 
write verses on his own account, but felt exceedingly diffident 





* F. Freiligrath: ein Dichter Leben, in Briefen. Yon W. Buchner. Lahr: M. 
Schamburg, 18382, 2 vols. 
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and perplexed as to their value. These early compositions, 
although some of them showed the marked and fantastic 
originality that was afterwards to distinguish him, as a whole 
leaned towards the soft, sentimental, Matthisson school. These 
letters show that Freiligrath lived much in his imagination and 
emotions, there being no real life around him in the little 
German town. Of this, he first had a glimpse when, in 1832, 
he was sent toa counting-house at Amsterdam. Here, besides 
his mechanical office-work, he wrote and studied much, and 
began to publish in various German papers. Chamisso took a 
kindly interest in the young poet, giving full credit to his 
powerful imagination and graceful fancy, but warning him 
against his tendency towards the extravagant, a warning 
needed, but not heeded, so that to this day some faults of taste 
shock us in the poet’s verse. It was in 1838 that Freiligrath’s 
first volume appeared, he having meanwhile returned to Ger- 
many, and after another attempt to settle down to a bread- 
winning career, having relinquished this to enter the lists of 
literature. He settled down on the banks of the Rhine, and led 
a pleasant, social life, in which pleasure would seem, from his 
letters, to have played a far larger part than work. His poems 
met with enormous success, a success that all their unquestion- 
able merits cannot quite explain, and of which some must be laid 
to the score of the dearth of good contemporary poets. The 
merits of his poems are their imagery, their power of conjuring 
up pictures,—pictures, too, of life that Freiligrath had never 
geen or saw; life in the East, the desert, amid lions and other 
wild beasts. He thus carried his German readers out of the 
maudlin introspective character of the contemporary minor 
poets, and into regions far remote from the stifling political 
atmosphere that surrounded them. On the Rhine, Freiligrath 
fell in love and married the object of his affections, thus cutting 
the Gordian knot of a previous engagement of ten years’ stand- 
ing, which disparity of age had from the first made unsuitable, 
but which the poet, though long recognising the fact, had not the 
moral courage to dissolve, even at the frequent request of the lady. 
Freiligrath’s marriage, which was entered upon without any as- 
sured material existence, provedararely happy one. The poet, once 
landed in the haven of matrimony, proved a devoted husband 
and father. He was never happier than in the bosom of his 
family ; here his warm, affectionate nature found full play, and 
none of his letters are more amiable than those in which he 
allows us to sit beside his domestic hearth. This hearth was 
not destined for some time to have an abiding-place, being now 
at Darmstadt, now at St. Goar, on the Rhine.  Freiligrath 
came in contact with most of the German literary men of 
his day, and his letters to them and about them convey a 
vivid idea of his correspondents; but few of their names are 
familiar to English ears. At St. Goar he became acquainted 
with Longfellow, with whom, throughout his life, he main- 
tained a correspondence that unfortunately is lacking in 
these volumes. He busied himself with writing for the 
periodicals of the day, and became involved in some of those 
quarrels of authors that only amuse the wicked world. It cer- 
tainly strikes us as intensely comic that Freiligrath and some 
others withdrew their poems from a publication because it was 
to be prefaced with the portrait of Heine, who had just roused all 
their indignation by the publication of his witty book, The Io- 
mantic School in Germany. Itis strange to see how his poetical 
contemporaries under-valued the man who was far and away the 
greatest poet of themall. It is but fair, however, to Freiligrath 
to add, though it is not named in these pages, that he after- 
wards learnt to appreciate this delightful genius, and could 
laugh heartily over Heine’s parody of himself in Attu T'roll. 
Until after his marriage, Freiligrath had not occupied himself 
with politics. Indeed, he was never a deep thinker, and nothing 
of a philosopher. His happy, light-hearted nature inclined him 
to be satisfied with things as they were, so long as they were 
fairly tolerable. Among his friends, however, he numbered 
many of those men righteously indignant at the reactionary 
tendency manifested in German politics, and who wearied of the 
fantastic and romantic antics executed before an admiring 
bureaucratic public by Frederick William 1V. Conversation with 
these men led him to see the ills under which his nation groaned ; 
he had himself some pleasant experience of the censorship. Thus, 
for example, his translation of Burns’s “ A man’s a man, fora’ 
that,” was suppressed by the sagacious censor, as calculated 
to make the people dissatisfied with their rulers. Gradually, im- 
perceptibly almost to himself, Freiligrath became a republican, 
aud thus inaugurated the second period of his lyrical activity, — 





his political songs. Fora time, however, he refrained from pub- 
lishing them. He was in receipt of a small pension from the 
Prussian King, and it was therefore not seemly for him to 
appear in print as a revolutionary. In 1844, however, he issued 
his Confession of Faith, those splendid political songs which are 
unquestionably among the finest things he has penned, bearing 
the true ring of conviction and passion, in lieu of furnishing 
dream-pictures of things unknown and unseen. It is deplorable 
that such poetry, from the nature of its allusions to contemporary 
events, cannot live for all time. Some of them, however, must live, 
and too many of them are, unhappily for Germany, not yet out 
of date. Before this volume had left the press, Freiligrath re- 
signed his pension, and quitted Germany. It was to Belgium 
he first turned his steps, then for a while to Switzerland, and 
finally, with the hope of a permanent appointment, to meet the 
needs of a growing family, to London. Here he remained two 
years, as clerk in the eminent firm of Huth and Co. But when 
the Revolution of 1848 broke out, he could not rest away from 
the scene of action, so once more he struck his tent and re- 
turned to the Fatherland. Here he soon found that the Revolu- 
tion was mismanaged, that the disagreements that from the 
first had existed in the camp of the Liberals existed still; in 
short, that Germany remained the Hamlet he had characterised 
her in one of his ablest, most incisive political poems :— 
“ He thinks,—and dreams on dreams succeed. 
Still, for the high and daring deed, 
There fails the high and daring heart.” 

Filled with righteous indignation, Freiligrath penned his 
anger-breathing, spirited poem, “The Dead to the Living,” and 
got arraigned before the authorities. He was acquitted by a 
friendly jury, but it was evident that the authorities would 
search for and find means to harass him in other ways. He 
therefore once more thought it prudent to slip away from 
Germany, before he was either exiled or imprisoned. To 
England he again turned his steps, and here, in various mercan- 
tile posts, he earned his bread until, in 1867, a national subserip- 
tion, made for him at the instigation of friends, and most liberally 
taken up by the German people, secured to him an independence. 
Having ascertained that the Government would not trouble 
themselves further about him, he returned to Germany, and 
settled in Stuttgard, where he died in 1876. During his exile, 
he had written few original poems, but had continued to labour 
at his translations, among which Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” 
and Shakespeare’s “ Venus and Adonis” are the principal. 
After his return, the events of 1870 roused his poetical fire once 
more, and inspired a brief aftermath of songs that blended the 
political with the lyrical and ballad form, and are among his 
choicest productions; thus, for example, “The Trumpet of 
Gravelotte.” 

We had hoped to have found in Freiligrath’s correspondence 
mention of some of our English men of letters. We see, how- 
ever, that during his London residence he lived very quietly, 
out of the way of the busy throng, in a north-eastern corner of 
the metropolis. Formal society had little attractions for him. 
What he loved was to collect a few friends around him, or to 
make small tours with them, as occasion offered, on his beloved 
Rhine. A few of the English literati were known to him, but 
he seems to have come into intimate contact with none but the 
Hlowitts, who were near neighbours. Indeed, his letters from 
England tell next to nothing of English affairs. Though 
sincerely attached to England and her literature, he remained 
a German at heart, and his interests were ever beyond the seas. 
Moreover, a distinguishing feature of the letters is, as we have 
said, their subjectivity. From them we learn to know the 
simple-minded, kindly, affectionate, easy-going poet, who pours 
forth his confidences with the unaffected grace of one who feels 
assured beforehand that his auditors are well disposed towards 
him, and that all he may say will please. 

THE GARDEN OF EDEN.* 
Autura Biron, the daughter of a country doctor, is the Eve of 
this Eden. She is, though untaught, a most marvellous genius 
of a singer, whose surprising talent is as yet unknown, and who 
has “ wild impulses and subtle thoughts, which went in and out 
of that strange young being like bees in a hive, making a store 
of unknown honey that oppressed, while the sensation of its 
presence puzzled the young girl still in her chrysalis state.” 
Adam seems to be represented by her play-fellow, Jack, to whom 


* The Garden of Eden. London: Bentley and Sons. 
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she is engaged because she had made up her mind to see the 
world under the guardianship of a protector; and as he was 
the only person she could find handy for that purpose, she had 
proposed to him, in the following terms :— 

“¢¢T shall never be able to do without you, Jack,” she had said one 

day, with the greatest composure; ‘so I suppose some day we shall 
have to be married. You sce I could not have you always with 
me, otherwise. You are not my brother, though I like you just 
as well as if you were; and I don’t suppose a husband would like 
another man hanging about the house. Besides, I must have a 
husband some day, or I shall never be able to leave Elfield—and who 
else is there to marry me but you?’” 
Suddenly their Eden is invaded by the hero, Clifford, at first 
sight of whom she “shrank and palpitated, as a frightened bird 
before the cold eye of a serpent.” He immediately offers her 
the fruit of that tree of knowledge of the world which she hun- 
gered after, by telling her she ought to come to London, to be 
trained and brought out as a professional singer; and then, 
when she consents, making all necessary arrangements to enable 
her todo so. As it is greatly to Clifford’s interest to marry his 
cousin, Lady Maud, he is engaged to her, though without caring 
for her. But neither that fact, nor yet Althea’s promise to Jack, 
hinder Clifford and Althea from falling desperately in love with 
one another in a very short time. She is terribly impression- 
able and wanting in self-control, but yet has good in her dis- 
position ; which is more than can be said for Clifford, who— 
however well he may have thought of himself—appears to us 
simply in the light of a mean, weak, self-indulgent, mer- 
cenary cur, with nothing either noble or likable about him. 
Gushingness and violent emotions abound. Some one is 
sure to be “ gloriously, splendidly happy,” or else correspond- 
ingly miserable. None of the characters behave like real 
people, and the heroine, with her superhuman power of in- 
fluencing her hearers by her singing, is the most impossible of 
all. The language of the book is often absurd. For instance, 
Clifford and Althea spend the day together unchaperoned at 
Hampton Court, and as they walk in the garden, we read that 
“the opinion each had of the other rose from the earth and 
wallowed in the boundless and infinite ;’’ which use of the verb 
to wallow” is an unusual one, to say the least of it. Again, 
“myriads” is a ridiculously exaggerated term to apply to the 
number of wax-lights used to light a dining-room, (which was 
scarcely lighted enough, even then!) for does not “a myriad” 
mean “ten thousand ?” And when we read of a gentleman at 
dinner partaking of salmi after having already been “ munching 
his beef,” we think the dinner must have been rather an oddly 
arranged one, in spite of its tens of thousands of lights; because, 
generally speaking, salmis precede beef in any form except that 
of soup. 

To our criticism about the unlifelikeness of the heroine, &c., 
the author will perhaps object, on the ground that if every thing 
and person has to be copied exactly from real life, then there is 
no scope for imagination,—which is evidently an excellent in- 
gredient in a novel. We quite see that; but may not imagina- 
tion be too ambitious, and attempt a flight beyond its powers ? 
If an ordinary human being were to try to depict the feelings 
and manner of life of the Man in the Moon,—if a Man in the 
Moon, in any other sense than that of a corrupt borough, there 
be,—there would be but small chance of a satisfactory result; 
and is it not equally rash for an uninspired writer to try to put 
himself or herself into the place of such a marvellously-endowed 
genius as Althea is supposed to be? ~The idea of the book is 
better than the execution, and it would have been improved by 
more incident, less emotion, and a considerable amount of 
cutting-down. There are indications, however, which make us 
think that the author may perhaps do better in the future, if 
only she will use the scissors freely, and take the trouble to 
observe more carefully than she has yet done how her fellow- 
creatures habitaally speak and act. The Garden of Eden gives 
us the impression of having been written by some one fresh from 
a course of the Rhoda-Broughton and Helen-Mathers school. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
none ae 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Xenophon : Memorabilia, I. By C. E. Moberly, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.)—Intended primarily for Rugby use, as the references on 
grammar are made to the “ Rugby Syntax.” The notes are terse 


and to the point ; the wide range of their allusions, and the casual 
use of such a term as “ philosophic supralapsarianism,”’ would imply 
a good deal of culture in Rugby boys. 





Livy. BookI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Louis C, 
Parser, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. (Brown 
and Nolan, Dublin; Simpkin and Marshall, London.)—This is an un- 
pretending and well-executed abridgment and compilation. The 
editor acknowledges his indebtedness to Seeley, Frey, Weissenborn, 
and others, and using these in a judicious and lively way, has made 
a decidedly useful book, one that compares only too favourably with 
a similar recent attempt in England. The introduction gives a very 
fair view of modern theory on early Roman history, and the render. 
ings to be found in the notes are generally successful. 

Livy, Books V., VI., and VII. Edited, with Notes, by A. R. Cluer, 
B.A. (Clarendon Press.)—The work of this edition, as far as we 
can judge from the sample which we have been able to examine, ig 
scarcely up to the mark which may be fairly expected in the publica- 
tions of a University Press. In vi., 5, Livy says that the plebs stayed 
away from public business because they were occupied with building, 
and adds that they were eodem exhaustam impensis. Here we have 
the note, “eodem, from the same reason.” But surely eodem depends 
upon impensis. In the next chapter, we have Camillus saying, after 
acknowledging the precedence given him by the Senate and hig 
colleagues, that he would do his best “ ut tanto de se consensu civitatis 
opinionem, quae maxima sit, etiam constantem efficiat.” Here 
Mr. Cluer translates, “This unanimous expression of feeling on 
the part of the community, which he valued very highly.” 
This is not only inadequate, but misleading; the learner is not 
told that “‘tanto consensu”’ is an ablative descriptive of opinionem; 
“quae maxima, &c.,” of course must mean, “as it was very great, 
so also permanent.’ In the same chapter, again, we have, “Sive 
Etruria se interim, ut nuper, sive nova haecc cura, Latini atque 
Hernici moverint.”” The editor notes ‘“ moverint, ‘of hostile move- 
ment,’ elliptical for ‘ moverint, se,’ &c.’’ Why “ elliptical?” If he had 
looked back to the line before, he would have found it expressed. In 
‘ ut—sic—which still,” “which”? must be a misprint for 
“ while,’’ as in the next page “ courage’ is a misprint for “carnage.” 
Other things we have observed which, though scarcely errors, do not 
show the exactness and care which with an edition should be put 
together Aversis eo, “being directed to that quarter,’ when “di- 
verted” would certainly be better, is an instance of what we mean, 
A student will get help from Mr. Cluer’s notes, help that in many 
cases will be unexceptionable, but he will hardly be taught to form 
the habit of scrupulously exact translation. 
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Aristotle’s Metaphysics, I, Translated into English Prose by a 
Cambridge Graduate. (Macmillan and Co.) —This is rather sad work. 
‘The Translator,’’ as he subscribes himself in his preface, has, no 
doubt, “aimed at clearness throughout.” But he seems conscious of 
the difficulties besetting him, and a glance into any page will show 
that they have had very much the better of him. There are some 
“ Notes, which are shortly to follow this translation,” and in them 
the translator hopes to be able to defend some readings which are 
neither Bonitz’s nor suggested by Bonitz. Rather than do this, he 
had better commune with his own heart and some of the good German 
work on the Metaphysics, and be still. 


A School Greek Grammar. By W. W. Goodwin, LL.D. (Macmillan.) 
—The notices of Dr. Goodwin’s previous works, and especially of his 
larger Greek grammar, that have been given in the Spectator, render 
it unnecessary to give any detailed account of this excellent abridge- 
ment. It is “ intended,” as the preface says, ‘“ for those who wish 
to begin the study of Greek with a small book, with the expectation 
of using a larger grammar after the elements are mastered.” Plain- 
ness and directness of statement characterise the whole ; and, like 
the larger book, it is not disdainful of “simplifying processes,’—e.g., 
on the subject of verbal stems; while at the same time recognising 
them as only “ intermediate fictions.’ It is probably the best be- 
ginner’s book in English. 


Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Edited and Re- 
vised by G. G. Bradley, M.A., Master of University College, Oxford. 
(Rivingtons.)—The association of the Dean of Westminster and 
Balbus (who was always building a wall, when he was not engaged 
in lifting up his hands), is perhaps a little incongruous. But the 
former Master of Marlborough College and excellent lecturer on 
Latin Prose at Oxford has done good service to coming generations 
in thus re-editing Arnold. Balbus, indeed, will build no more walls, 
for the confusion of young and pleasant reminiscence of old boys. 
Ile is gone, even as the King of the Scythians with that “ pain in 
his lower jaw” is gone from the corresponding Greek Arnold, edited 
by Mr. Abbott. But the new Latin Arnold has an introduction, 
“containing three parts, two of which are new, the other much modi- 
fied ;” and the real worth of the first two must reconcile the most 
conservative teacher to the change in the exercises which are the 
inevitable consequence. Dean Bradley thinks that “the order in 
which the various subjects treated in the difficult exercises are 
arranged” may be objected to, as wanting in “ scientific method, and 
apparently definite principle.” His defence of his own procedure 
was really not needed, but it must be convincing to any one qualified 
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to judge. As one looks through the book, and notes the clearness 
and delicacy with which the Latin way of thought is explained to 
boys, it seems wonderful how, on the one hand, the old rule-of-thumb 
ever produced good scholarship ; on the other, why better scholarship 
is not found among the evaminandi of to-day. 

Zopf und Schwert, von Karl Gutzkow. With a Biographical and 
Historical Introduction, English Notes, and Index, by H. J. Wolsten- 
holme. (‘ Pitt Press ’’ Series.)—‘ In drawing up the notes” to this 
really admirable edition of a good modern German play the editor 
gays that his “chief aim has been not to help the cursory reader or 
the candidate for an examination over, or round, the difficulty of 
particular passages, but rather to put the student in a position to 
work out for himself and understand in the original, apart from any 
English rendering, both the passage before him, and any similar 
passage he may afterwards meet.” This endeavour will not have 
failed for want of thoroughness or insight on Mr. Wolstenholme’s 
part. On the particles especially his remarks are in the style of the 
best classical editing, clear, adequate, and at the same time stimula- 
tive of further thought in the reader. In a second edition the intro- 
duction, good as it is, and the arguments prefixed to each act, might 
with advantage be somewhat shortened. 

Child’s First German Course. By E.Schinzel. (Williams and Nor- 
gate.)—The second title of this book describes it better than the 
first. It is rather a “Treatise on German Pronunciation”? than a 
first course suited to children; and if it is to be of service, it must 
be used for the learner by a judicious teacher who can interpret 
German-English and pronounce French accurately.——With this 
may be mentioned a little book, German Prepositions, with the Cases 
they Govern, by Samuel Galindo. (Crosby, Lockwood, and Co.) 

English Composition. By A. Arthur Reade. (Honghton’s Eduea- 
tional Series. Marshall and Co.)—This is a well-meant little book, 
that may be useful where English composition is not part of a 
classical education. The writer is “ Teacher of English Composition 
atthe Young Men’s Christian Association, Manchester,” and this may 
perhaps account for an occasionally painful smartness in his way of 
treating his subject. His derivation of précis “from the Latin 
praecisio, a cutting off,” and his remark that “ thoughts are fleeting ; 
unless they are at once recorded ”’ (in the common-place book, which 
every student should possess) “they leave us, seldom to return,” 
are fair specimens of his general performance. 


The new number of Good Words contains two papers, the one by 
the Princess Louise, and the other by the Marquis of Lorne, which 
will, of course, excite deep interest in a great number of people who 
are eagerly loyal to the throne, and to those with whom the Royal 
Family are closely allied. The Princess’s sketches of Quebec are 
as effectively rendered in the woodcuts of Good Words as we could 
expect, and are taken from scenes of very great beauty. The Mar- 
quis’s verse is flowing and generally graceful, though he overdoes 
now and then the effort at literary force, as when he says that he 


watched— 
“The loops of plunging foam that beat 
The rocks at Montmorenci’s feet, 
Stab the deep gloom with moonlit rays.’’ 


The Diary of an Idle Woman in Sicily. By Frances Elliot. 2 vols. 
(Bentley and Son.)—The diary of an idle woman is rather an idle 
diary,—full of fine-writing, with a curious mixture of history, botany, 
and gush, so that eveu one who knows Sicily finds it very difficult 
to follow the descriptiens. 

The Scientific Value of Tradition. (Pickering and Co.)—The 
idea has occurred to Lord Arundell of Wardour, a well-known 
member of the Roman Church, that as we now speak of a science of 
religion and of a science of language, we may just as‘ well havea 
Science of tradition, based on an attentive study and comparison of 
the primeval beliefs of mankind, so far as they are ascertainable by 
us. Such a science may, he thinks, at any rate, arrive at moral 
certainty, and point us to the conclusion that either we must assume 
“a parallel succession of fortuitous coincidences,” or else fall back 
on the old notion that there must have been a time when the various 
families of mankind were in close contact with each other. But, of 
course, the first of these two alternatives presents no difficulty 
to the evolutionist, as we understand his position. His theory 
refers the common early beliefs to processes of evolution from 
the human consciousness which may have taken place separ- 
ately and distinctly, not, as has hitherto been usual, to the 
basis of a common tradition. Lord Arundell has communi- 
cated his ideas to his friend Mr. Ryley, and the volume before 
us is made up of their correspondence. Appended to it is a 
letter from the Rev. H. Formby, the author of a somewhat learned 
and decidedly fanciful work, “Ancient Rome, and its Conneétion 
with Christianity,” and Lord Arundell’s line of thought is, on the 
whole, commended, as a fair attempt to systematise the testimony of 
tradition to the truths of revelation. But haye we as yet the 
materials to construct a theory on the subject which at all deserves 
to be called scientific? And could we succeed in doing so, though 





it would, at least in our view, be perfectly reasonable to insist that 
the old, primitive beliefs of mankind should not be ignored, but 
recognised as a most important and significant fact, Darwinians and 
evolutionists would still regard as valueless for all practical purposes 
the multitudinous phases which these early traditions might be shown 
to have assumed, and the fact that a certain unity lay beneath them 
would, from their point of view, be no guarantee for their probable 
truth. 

From Infancy to Womanhood. By Rhoda E. Wright. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Mrs. Wright, who describes her volume as a “ book 
of instruction for young mothers,” connects together by a slight string 
of narrative a number of precepts relating to the management of 
children, their “ nurture aud admonition,” and welfare in things con- 
cerning body and soul. She does not fail to enforce these precepts 
with apposite examples of a tragical kind, showing what disaster may 
follow from their neglect. Rose, the mother of the story, learns to 
rule herself, and so to rule her child. She is “ mistress of herself, 
though china fall,” as we learn from p. 64, and she is rewarded with 
a child who is worthy of her. Mrs. Wright calls things by their 
proper names, and speaks occasionally with a frankness which may 
possibly, though we cannot say that it ought to, displease. But she 
writes, it is evident, from full conviction and from experience, an 
experience which, as we gather from some pathetic words on p. 86, 
has had its share of sorrow. 

Mountain Life in Algeria. By Edgar Barclay. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Barclay and a friend camped out for about 
ten weeks (April 9th to June 16th) in a place in the outskirts of 
Kabylia, not inconveniently far from the conveniences of civilisation. 
The two seem to have had a pleasant time of it, happily free from 
any adventures much more serious than mountain storms and the 
like, to have made a fairly intimate acquaintance with the people, 
and to have left with friendly feelings for them. The country seems 
to be more populous than is commonly supposed, and it is cultivated 
with a care and an economy of space that remind one of China. 
Hence, the two strangers found some difficulty in doing all they 
wanted. If they wanted, for instance, to sketch in the road, it was 
objected to them that they blocked up the way. The picture of life 
among the Kabylie is, on the whole, not unattractive. They are 
at least as virtuous and probably not less happy than their civilised 
neighbours. The sketches of scenery, and of the animal life of the 
country, are interesting. There are also some specimens of native 
lirerature which were certainly worth inserting. Like most of our 
poetry and fiction, they turn on love and marriage. Here is an in- 
genuous wish, expressed without conventional circumlocution :— 

*“'Thou, oh Lord, who has created the young pigs ! 
Grant me Aini. May the old fellow perish!”’ 

And here is the Kabyle idea of a “tale.’—“ An old man had seven 
sons. His wife died, and he remained a widower. Once his sons 
were seated and talking. The youngest of them said to his brothers, 
‘Come, 0 my brothers! let us sell some goats, and with the price of 
them marry our father again.’ They dropped the subject of con- 
versation, and passed to another. The old man said to them, ‘ Let us 
return to the conversation about the goats.’” Mr. Barclay illustrates 
the book with photographs of his own taking. 

Chapters from the Autobiography of an Independent Minister. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—The “Independent” minister describes 
his experiences at the theological college where he was trained for 
his profession, and in the churches to which he has been called to 
minister. Some of the college arrangements do not fail to astonish 
us, though, indeed, we do not hear of them for the first time. The 
students take it in turns to preach in the chapel. Still more sur- 
prising, the author, one week after his arrival, was sent to minister 
to a neighbouring congregation. He may be right in thinking that 
the average Nonconformist sermon is above the average Church of 
England sermon. But at what an expense do they learn the art! One 
is reminded of the proverb, “ Wise men learn to shave on the beards 
of fools.’ The ‘‘ Independent Minister,’ it may easily be supposed, 
has written an interesting book, not the less so because he has not in 
the least lost faith in his system, though he sees clearly, and has not 
indeed escaped a personal and practical experience of its evils and 
abuses. But the book would certainly have been the better, if the 
last hundred pages had been left out, or contracted, at least, to a very 
small bulk. Very likely they contain the motive of the work, for 
they record a fierce struggle with tyrannical deacons, whom the author 
had the satisfaction of vanquishing. But, for all except the persons 
concerned, they are very dreary reading, and would it not have been 
more loyal to keep silence ? 

Percy Pomo; or, the Autobiography of a South-Sea Islander. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—This book has an appearance of genuineness, 
not, perhaps, as aciually an autobiography, but as the work of some 
one who knows his subject. The difficulty, it is true, occurs on p. 31. 
How did the “ South-Sea Islander” get possession of the “infant 
alligator,’’? which appears in the miscelluneous-cargo with which he 
and his companions put out when they went to trade with the white 
men? Apart from this, we get what looks like a picture drawn from 
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life, or from very careful study of authorities of life in the Pacific, 
of the islands as they were in the old heathen days, of the doings of 
missionaries, traders, and dealers in native labour. The account 
given of these last is consistent with much that has been said before 
onthe same subject. The trade in “ free labourers ’’ is so dangerously 
like trade in “slaves,” that one is strongly inclined to say that it 
should be absolutely prohibited. 

Prairie and Forest. By Parker Gilmore—“ Ubique.” (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—Mr. Gilmore has given us here another of those 
volumes with which he is wont to tantalise less fortunate lovers of 
sport. He tells them how they may secure all sorts of birds, and 
beasts, and fishes, if only they can contrive to find themselves in 
some quite impossible region, Labrador, say, or the Rocky Mountains, 
at some quite impossible time of the year, May, for instance, or 
November, when Law Courts are sitting and schools and colleges in 
full term. This is making fun of unhappy people, who have a paltry 
six or eight weeks at just the worst time of the year for any purpose 
of the kind. Still, Mr. Gilmore’s narratives, always brisk and pic- 
turesque, are a pleasure in themselves. It.is, perhaps, but a pale and 
ineffectual image of the reality to catch a salmon in imagination ; but 
it is better than nothing; and we, at least, escape the amari aliquid 
which arises out of the middle fountain of the fisherman’s delight, 
the mosquito, or the black fly. We can strongly recommend this en- 
tertaining volume. Mr. Gilmore has a well-established reputation as 
a sportsman of the first rank, with a gift for pleasant and intelligent 
narrative, and this book sustains it. 
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Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
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includes the celebrated Picture by Bastien Lepage, 
“Le Mendiant,’’ two important works by Professor 
L. C. Miller, and a Collection of Studies from Nature 
by Carl Heffner. 
GTATISTIC AL SOCIETY. 
—An EXTRA MEETING will be held on TUES- 
DAY, April 4th, at the SOCIETY’S ROOMS, King’s 
College Entrance, Strand, W C., London, for the DI-- 
CUSSION of Mr. ROBERT "GIF FEN’S PAPER 
(read on March 21st), on ‘‘ The Use of Import and 
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p-m. f 5 a 
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Sussex, established a ee 
EDUCATION for YOUNG 
Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referen es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. ress Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Ro ad, S.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


S* ANDREWS SCHOOL for r GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
(Under the Direction of a Council.) 
CHAIRMAN. 
The Very Rey. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Hrap Misrress.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of five certificated students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen a 
thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls are 
received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
school and boarding-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open to the south, with gymnasium and playground 
attached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on April 27th.—For 
further information, anply to the HON. SEC., 
Maustield, St. Andrews, “NB. 
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The Rey. 


April 28th. 
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MIDSU MMER TERM for Boarders, on SATURDAY, 
2nd ; for Day Boys, on MON DAY, April 24th.— 
FRANKL IN J. SONNENSCHEIN, Principal. 
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Every home comfort and care 
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NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 3rd. 
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For particulars, app!y to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 


HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL: 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT: 
J. M. WILSON, Head Master of Clifton 
College. 
Hrap Mistress—Miss WOODS. 
The Second Term of 1882 will begin on FRIDAY, 
Entrance Examination for new Pupils 
th, at a quarter-past 9. 
Prospectuses can be obtained at the School, at the 
Chronicle, or 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 


77 Pembroke Road, 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending the High School. 
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ITY and GUILDS of _LON DON 
INSTITUTE, for the ADVANCEMENT of 
on PECHNICAL EDUCATION. hes 
ittee of the Institute are prepare 
The eg ei of Mechanical Engineering and 
ap Pod Mathematics at the Technical College, 
Al he The Professor, besides giving Lectures, 
Fi olaing day and evening Classes on the subjects 
by h is Professorship, will be required to superintend 
¢ W rkshops, and to give instruction in Machine 
oe ing “and Drawing. The Professor will be 
pe it 1o devote to the work of the Institute the 
oe, ot his time available for teaching, but will be 
ee undertake such other professional work as 
ae not interfere with the full discharge of his 
a ccorisl duties. The salary offered is £500 per 
annum, together —— under certain limitations, one- 
Students’ fees. 
a OS eoinktaant will date from June 24th, 1882, 
put the Professor will not be required to enter fully 
upon his duties before September next. ‘ ‘ 
Applications for the Appointment, with testimonials 
or references, addre:sed to the DIRECTOR and 
SECRETARY, G reshim College, E.C., to be sent in 
not later than April 12th. 


T MARY and ALL SOULS’ 
7 GRAMMAR SCHOOL (in union with 
Co!lege).—This School, recently remodelled, is 
ina most healthy position, and offers a thoroughly 
sound education at reasonable terms. Burnaby, 
First Scholar at Marlburough College, December 7th, 
1831, passed direct from the School. Summer Term 
commences on April 24th.—For terms, prospectuses, 
&e., apply to the SECRETARY, 1 Cornwall Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, London (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 
FASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 
20th. Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. In 
addition to his usual Courses, Professor Hales will 
deliver a Series of Lectures, open to ladies and gentle- 
men, on Shakespeare’s Histories, at 4.30 p.m. on 
Mondays, beginning on May lst. Terms, one guines 
for colleze students, an} teachers 15s, Introductory 
Lecture free to those who present their visiting cards. 
—F. KENSINGTON, Hon. $ 


King’s 














HE NOTTING HILL HIGH 
SCHOOL, NORLAND SQUARE. 

There will be a FEW VACANCIES for BOARDERS 
to attend the above School after the Easter Holidays. 
The TERM C)MMENCES APRIL 26th.—Address, 
Mrs. LANGHORNE, 27 Holland Park Gardens, 
Addison Road.—Reference is kindly allowed to the 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, 21 Carlton House Terrace, 
S.W. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS. Con- 
ducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Boys from 7 to 12 pre- 
pared forthe Public Schools. References to parents. 
EASTER TERM BEGINS APRIL 18th.—Prospec- 
tuses on application at the School, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Warwick Square, W. 
TUDENTS’ HOME for LADIES, 
who are taking Classes in London, or working 
at the Art Schools. Highest references. — For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL, 79 Gower 
Street, W.C. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
oustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880, 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HEALTHY PERSONS at all AGES 
_will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 

LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. See Prospectus for 
Specimens and Illustrations of the remarkable results. 

















CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID...... £4,028,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ........ccceecceeee 436,000 


43rd YEAR. 
ENTRANTS before APRIL, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR'S BONUS more than later Assurers. 


London: 5 Lomparp STREET, and 48 Part MALL, S.W. 
ae Edinburgh: 82 Princes Street. 
Birmingham : 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester : 10 Bank St. 
Glasgow : 123 St, Vincent Street. 


UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


BANK 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund . ale ~ £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on term3 which may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 


CITY BRANCH: Mansion-Hovse Buitpryas, E.C. 





Chairman—Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Rosert Mowsray, 
Bart., M.P., D.C.L 
ELEVENTH BONUS MEETING, 1882. 

The Report, presented at a Meeting held on the 5th 
January last, showed that on the rigorous basis of the 
Instituce of Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, with 
3 per cent. interest and net premiums, 

The caleulated Liability was . 


oo sew coe 1,970,019 
To which further Reserves were added of 


116,684 


wes 2,086,703 
. 2,433,397 


Making the Total Reserves .. 
And the Assurance Fund being 


The Net Surplus was... £316,694 





Of this som, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £15,000 than any previonsly distributed, 
and producing the highest ratio of p:otit ever declared 
by the Society, viz., a 

CASH BONUS OF 32 PER CENT. 
on the Premiums of the Five Years. 





CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON Proor or DEatu 
AND TITLE, 


The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will be in 
January, 1887. New Policies effected before the end 
of June next will then rank for Five full Years’ 
Bonus, and so obtain one year’s additional share of 
Profits. 


The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meeti: g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, aud every information 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
from any of its agents. 

GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
B. NEWBATT, Assistant-Actuary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... “as ... £2,500,000 


Capital Paid up... ase ai “ns <a 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed aa oe waa 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
___West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £249,000. 
MoperaTe Premiums. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


Local Agents, or 
6 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
G UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
I OFFICE, 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Avevustus Prevost, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun G. TaLsot, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.; Right Hon. John G. 

Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 

Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq.'| Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. | Lefevre, M.P. [Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

art. | John B. Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. | S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Es‘. Henry John Norman, Esq 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capitai at present paid up 
and invested ate pues < 
Total Funds upwards of 
Total Annual income, over “ : 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 

should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 








£1,000,000 
2,971,000 





Agents, on or before the 8th day of April. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. SERJEANT 
BALLANTINE’S 
EXPERIENCES OF A 
BARRISTER’S LIFE. 


Now ready, at all Newsagents, price One Shilling. 


THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL, 1882. 

1, A Batt-room Repentance. By Mrs. Annie 

Edwardes. (Continued.) 

2. ASraresman’s LOVE-LETTERS. 
3. EMILIA : AN EPISODE. 
*“* WHISPERS.”’ 
Grove’s “ Dictionary OF Music.” 
OvT OF THE BEATEN TRACK IN MADAGASCAR. 
THE Freres. By Mrs. Alexander. (Continued.) 
. SPRING GREETING. 

9. INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
10. Virai.’s GARDEN Larp OvT A LA DELILLE. 
11. Rosin. By Mrs. Parr. (Continued.) 


and 


DN 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE _ LIBRARIES. 


THE FRER E S&S. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “The Wooing o’t,” “ Which 
Shall It Be?” &e. 
“The Freres’ is one of the best novels of the 
seasou.”’—Illustrated London News, 


—_— 


JACK URQUHART’S 
DAUGHTER. By PaMetA SNEyD. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
**A very clever and able book.”’-—Academy. 


‘An interesting and powerful novel.””—Daily 
Telegraph. 


The PET of the CONSULATE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





The GARDEN of EDEN. By 


a New Avtuor. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Most people will, we think, lay down this novel 
with the feeling that they have learned something 
worth learning of a side of human nature which has 
very seldom indeed been brought out of shadowland. 
It is written throughout on an unusually high level.” 
—Graphic. 


ELIANE. By Mrs. Augustus 


Craven, Author of “A Sister’s Story,” 
&e. ‘Translated by Lady GrorGina 
FULLERTON. | Just ready. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


HE@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. ; ; 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts ofthe World. _ : 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


tia JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
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EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, DECEMBER 31s1, 1881. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Tur Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, 
to £86 7s 6d for the five years. 

Not less than 500 Policies still on the Society’s books have received | 
in all Bonuses sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, | 
leaving unaffected the right to participate in future Bonus. 

The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data 
of “ Institute of Actuaries’ ’’ Mortality ; 3 percent. Interest; reserve | 
of all future Loading. 

Supplementary appropriations have been made :— 

1. For allowing Policy claims as payable on proof of death 
and title. 


Division. 


The detailed Bonus 


TRUSTEES. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief | JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


The Right Hon. the Earl CAIRNS. | 
Justice of England. 


DIRECTORS. 


DICKINSON, JAMES, Esq., Q.C. 

ELLIS, EDMUND HENRY, Esq. 

FRERE, BARTLE J. LAURIE, Esq. 
GREGORY, GEORGE BURROW, Esq., M.P. 
HARRISON, CHAS., Esq. 

LOPES, The Hon. Mr. Justice. 

MARKBY, ALFRED, Esq. 

MATHEW, The Hon. Mr. Justice. 


BACON, The Hon. the Vice-Chancellor. 
BAGGALLAY, The Right Hon. the Lord Justice. 
BLAKE, FREDK. JOHN, Esq. 

CARLISLE, WILLIAM TilO8., Esq. 
CHICHESTER, J. H. R., Esq. 

DART, JOSEPH HENRY, Esq. : | 
DEANE, JAMES PARKER, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 

DE GEX, JOHN P., Esq., Q.C. 


2. For the prospective annual continuance of the present 
Bonus rate till death, if happening before the next 


3. For carrying forward against the eventual full mortality a 
sum proportioned to its suspension amongst the recently. 
selected lives. 

The force of these special safeguards is shown by their adding 
£80,000 tu the sums otherwise held in reserve in the valuation. 


Report will be forwarded on application. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Keq. 


MILLS, RICHARD, Esq. 

PEMBERTON, HENRY LEIGH, Ree. 
PENNINGTON, RICHARD, Esq. 
RIDDELL, Sir W. BUCHANAN, Bart. 
SALTWELL, WILLIAM HENRY, Esq. 
SMITH, The Right Hon. Sir MONTAGUE E, 
WILLIAMS, C. REYNOLDS, E-q. 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, Esq. 


Solicitors—Messrs, LAWRENCE, GRAHAM, and LONG, 





SECURITY. The protecting reserves are determined on principles 
affording the highest known order of security. 

Policies indisputable. Guaranteed surrender values. 

The invested assets exceed two millions. 

BONUS. Nine-tenths of the total profits belong to the assured. | 


ticular. 





Offices—10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


| THE CONDITIONS of assurance are most liberal in every par- 


| Claims payable one month from death, or as early as the neces- 
| sary documents are approved. 
The guaranteeing capital of one million is fully subscribed. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


KINAHAN’S : 
LL 


WHISKY. 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 


Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original | 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export | 


Ollmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S | A . Conntiintions, Ladies, Goiidren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
Tue Great RemMEeDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 








REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, avd in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





L _OF DANGER.—Disease commonly comes on 
with slight symptoms, which, if neglected, increase 
in severity, and thus become dangerous—a condition 
which betrays the grossest r-missness—when these 


directions, would not only have checked, but con- 
quered the incipient disorder. Patients daily forward 
details of the most remarkable and instructive cxses, 
in which timely attention to Holloway’s advice has 
| undoubtedly saved them from severe illuess, These 
| Pills act primarily on the digestive organs, which 
they stimulate when slow and imperfect; and, 
secondly, upon the blood, which is thoroughly purified 
by them, whence is derived the general tone they 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and Ills, | 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


| impart, and their power of subjugating hypochon- 
| driacism, dyspepsia, and nervous complaints. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. | 


Pills, taken in accordance with their accompanying | 


_ & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


| GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
anc 


| PotzeD MEATS; shen 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEF TEA, 


PURILE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 


| _—ee— for INVALIDS, 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
| SOLE ADDRESS :— 
,11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
| Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First Award 
— Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 
FRY’S W\rYS CARACAS COCOA. 
| **A most delicioas and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. ot 
{ PURE COCOA ONLY. RACT 
RY’S COCOA EXT ° 
COCOA FE * Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.LC., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 











| PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
| BPxv4st AND MAY’S 


~ neal 
| DATENT SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX 
| EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
| en TO HEALTH. 
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a 
DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 
A “ Verse of no common qnality.”—Spectator. 
’ By the Same Author. - 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
« Jt tantalises us.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 
——~"fIsS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols, _ 
OUNT ROYAL. The New Novel. 
By the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e. 
London: J. and R. Maxwett, 4 Shoe Lane, F.C. _ 


OMEO and JULIET. Book of the 
Play, as Performed at the Lyceum, 


Edited by Henry Irvine. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 


Theatre. 





Price One Shilling. 





By Order of the National Liberal Land Company, 
imited, j ; 
ESSRS. BAKER and SONS will 
N SELL by AUCTION the following FREEHOLD 
LA PEHAMPTON.—First Portion of the Bitterne 
Park Estate, with splendid sites for high-class villas 
and yachting quarters, In deference to the expressed 
wish of many intending purchasers, the Directors 
have decided to postpone the first sale until the free 
bridge over the River Itchen shall be well in hand to- 
wards completion, The bridge will be finished during 
mmer. 
the JRBITON.—Southhorough Park Estate (first 
portion).—At the Southampton Hotel, Surbiton Sta- 
tion, on Wednesday, April 19 h, 59 Plots of Freehold 
Building Land, alt facing the main road, within half 
a mile of Surbiton Station, in this delightful suburb, 
beautifully wooded with fir trees, which will be in- 
cluded with the plo.s. Adapted for high-class villas, 
a first-rate corner plot being reserved for a good hotel 
or tavern. 

SOUTH ACTON.—Berumont Park Estate.—At the 
Prince of Wales Hotel, on Wednesday, April 26th, 70 
Plots of Freehold Building Land, including a c ipital 
tavern plot adjoining South Acton Station. Unrivalled 
railway access to all parts from numerous stations 
surrounding the Estate upon all sides within a few 

inutes. 

mM WOLSTANTON, Stoke-upon-Trent.—Watland’s Es- 
tate.—At the Magistrates’ Room, Burslem, on Friday, 
May 12th, 70 Plots of Freehold Building Land, in this 
densely populated industrial centre, affo: ding sites for 
residences for those employed in connection with the 
Potteries and other neighbouring industries. 

D GREEN, N.—Bowe’s Park Estates (fourth 
portion), at the Nightingale Hotel, Wood Green, on 
Thursday, June Ist, 84 Plots of Freehold Building Land, 
on this popular estate, one of tie highest and healthi- 
est situations round London, almost adjoining Bowe’s 
Park Station, Great Northern Railway. Numerous 
and frequent trains to all parts. 

SOUTHEND-.ON-SEA.— Marine Parade (second 
portion), at the Royal Hotel, Southend, at an early 
date, the Residue of this Freehold Building Estate 
will be offered in One Lot, or 30 Lots, situate close to 
the sea and pier, with rural and sylvan surroundings, 
unusual on the immediate sea shore. The recent ex- 
pansion of the shipping interests in the estuary of the 
Thames, the proposed extension of the excellent rail- 
way service to Shoeburyness, and the shortening of 
the route to London, have given great inpetus to this 
already highly popular and healthy seaside resort, at 
present within an hour of London by express train. 

Payment of Purchase money of Plots on the above 
Estates may be spread over ten years by quarterly in- 
stalments, tea per cent. deposit being payable at the 
Auction, the balance bearing interest at five per cent., 
and being payable off at any time without notice. 
Free Conveyance. Land Tix and Tithes redeemed by 
the Company. Good water supply and drainage. 
Liberal depts, good frontazes, and kerbed paths.— 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale, with Plans, may be 
had 14 days before eack sale at the principal inns in 
the neighbourhood ; of F. A. A. Rowland, Ksq., Solici- 
tor, 14 Clement’s Inn, W.C.; of the Auctioneers, 11 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; at the places of Sale; 
and of the Secretary, at the Offices of the National 
Liberal Land Company (Limited), 40 Charing Cress, 
S.W. 

LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, 

Silver, Copper, Greek, Romon, Saxon, English, 

Scotch, &c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, 
Dewsbury. 


NA ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
M z G 


Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 








CRAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 


OUR OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) ... ea aie .» 10 Guineas 
FIVE ,, sf (never requires tuning) ... oe asd 13 
(Studio)... : 





n” 


ne Br 


a pe a ae aa wae ae aaa 
pa “a (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case ee «ce od a 
pa i fr in American Walnut Case ... coe ase we 22 » 
es ve a in Oak Case ... aes ae aaa aes woe 24 95 

in Black and Gold Case _... aa “a see a ~ 


” ” ” 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from por aaa aaa sam ane a 


PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 














Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which Larce Prorits are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—‘‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘‘ An easy and apparently safe tem, worthy of pubiie confidence.’”-——Court 
Journal.—* An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’ Civilian.— Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.”’——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO, Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

















EMIGRATION TO THE CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
Dominion Government to compiete and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Ocean) OF FER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, te 
actual settlers, at 103 sterling per acre, payable in annnal iustalments, but 
subject to a rebate of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 
the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
interest. 

For further information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stock-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &e., apply to the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew Honse, London, 
E.C. 


LANDS 


FOR 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION, 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 
AND 
FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N E A V E's, 
| FOR 





toGentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property | 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great facilities they 
possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respecfully solicit communications. Properties | 
luspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. | 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.—Estate Agency | 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. } 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH; 
AY WiLISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- | 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold | 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Limited, Xoyal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
PARIS, 1878. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





OXFORD Sf. 
Ww. 


British MepicaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” 

IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


ALL. 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


| Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


| Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
| been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
| pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
| care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


| 


SOLD 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
\ For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALUS/MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY, 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for APRIL. | arepreg rrprary MESSENGHRS call to deliver 


A Few Worps snout THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Frederic Harrison. 








Books 


FRENCH DipLoMAcy IN SyrIa. By M. Valentine Chirol. at the residences of Subscribers i ery pay 

Emitr Zora. By Andrew Lang. . 1 hich J y Subse ‘ re ney pa London, On @ 
THE PRESENT CONDITION OF KusstA. By E. F. G. Law. lan which has given general satisfacti Pe pain : 

Sir CHARLES BELL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION. By William B. v J I yaction jor Many years, 


Carpenter, F.R.S. 
Tue Lire oF JAMES MILL. By the Editor. SURSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS UNTT 
AFRICA AND THE Empire. By Alfred Aylward. , AS PER ANNUM, 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CoLouR SENSE. By Montagu Lubbock. * ike “ 
No More Commerciat Treaties. By James Bird. Thousands of Fainilies in London and the Sul urbs already 

{ 


ne ee Ten ree : Subscribe to this Department of MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
A SUMMER TOUR IN RUSSIA. By and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books as they 


A. Gaturnca, Author of South America,” ‘The Pearl of the Antilles,” appear. 














&c. With a Map, demy 8vo. [Newt week. 
— ; 7 Prospectuses postage free on application. 
HOW I BECAME a SPORTSMAN. By Riad: Cee? 
* Avon.”” Crown 8vo, Illu-trated. [Neat week.” 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET 
1 VC IZ TINT r 2 ——_—. $$ 
The CHARLES DICKENS BIRTHDAY | 7 onpON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London 
1K. Compiled and Edited by his Eldest Daughter, with Five Illustrations Founded 1841. . . 
by his Youngest Daughter. Ina handsome feap, 4to volume. (This day. Patron—H.R.H. tne PRINCE of WALES. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in 
’ 


m THY > Dp \ 7 1-7 VAT various Languages. 
The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £5; Life Membership, £96 
Joun Mortry. Fourth Thou and, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 352s. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, “Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. e 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








NEW NOVELS -)ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867, 
o i 2 —The che Female Medical Mission begun in India. ‘ 

T > Wrea raner 3 ene The Delhi s -unjab Missi he S.P.G. carries on its wor 
DEEPGLEN. By Huan Morven. 3 vols. | over's,o0000 of people, and besides Delhi and its’ suburbs, cocupios ait tees 
[Now ready. and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By trainiug native agents. © (2) By 


philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 


- YAN cry yO _ | women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young m 
L ADY D K A N K ; and ( yt her S | O RI E S. B VY | with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
Mrs. Leiru ADAMS, Author «f ‘Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. 3 vols, ° city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
“Mrs aRIAS ates ; Swe e- " ar . for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 13,352 
Mrs. Armytage rises to the h ghest level in the book, the pathetic situation cases, with an aggregate of 34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the wo . 
of the two whose love, thouzh unlawful, is restrained and sanctified till it really | ¢ho Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,590 a year, over and aboy arent 
becomes a means of their clevat on avd self-conquest, being strikingly and not grants from the Society and Gacnnene ee Personae nuts 
— Tucre is a god deal that is interesting in these volumes. Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical M'ssion in particnlar, 
Atheneum, will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
_ coord Yard, ——} by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by General 
rl TN 1 P F _— a PINCH, 71 Landsdowne Place, Brig i i 
FAUCIT of BALLIOL. Ry User 
MERIVALE. 3 vols. [Third Edition now ready. 
*«The book is one which it is dificult to lay down when it has once been taken “A household luxury in all 
UP, and which makes us hope for another from the same hand.”’—Saturday APOLLI NARIS. quarters of the globe.” 
review, | 
“Tt is a delizhtful book to rcad, full of humonr and spirited rattle, and strokes 
of true imaginative power, of buoyant satire, flaskes of poetry, and snatches of 
a careless wisdom.’’—Spectator. 


” 





















Sanitary Record, 


ANN UAL SALF, 
10,000,000, 








“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





CHAPMAN and IIALL (Limited), 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, cloth. Price 1s, Monthly, post free. 


ia (THE EXPOSITOR. " Huited by Rev, 


T HOM A 8S CA RLYL BE, * ouiae ees ee 


Tuer Great Hyeerpoie, By Almoni Peloni. 






7 Y ~ : : THR RE D VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
A History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 1795 to 1835. THE STYLE. By Key. W. Sanday, D.D. 
THE SENSE IN WHICH St. PauL CALLS HIMSELF AN 
By J. A. FROUDE, M.A. Ectroma. By Rev. Prebendary Huxtable. 


FIDELITY AND BIAS IN VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE, By 

7 . re oe ene eee Toe Stan Rey. Canon Farrar, D.D., F RS. 

With Two Portraits and Four Iustrations Etched on Stecl. Tue Hraventy Citizensuip. By Rey. Samuel 
Cox, D.D. 

Brier Norices. Fy the Editor. ‘ 

Tal 7 . London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

London: LONGMANS and CO. heer ere es 

Now ready, price 3:, Quarterly ; Yearly, 12s, post free. 
AL ON ab. No. XX VI. 


G R O S V E N O QY G A L L E R Y L | B R A R Y. i on wes 38 A Natunan Scrence or Man?—II. 


2. On somE HeGettsus. Prof. W. Jame. 








.] 





erate 3. ORGANIC ConbITIONS OF Cavsation.—I, E. Mont- 
— T gomery. 
oan See Coy eeeenee OF THE BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 4, Guxek PurLosoPHY AND Mopern Tuovaut. A.W. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, — VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. Benn. 
With Critical Notices, Notes and Discussions, &e. 
And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room | —Wittrams and Norcate, London and Edinburgh. _ 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. MMHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
SESCRS SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA, ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for mere in 
‘or T orti ‘ ° > FORTHCOMING NUMBE of the above 
For Terms ard all Particulars, address the Librarian, see ge A Guciedat os the Fee by 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. sal 


TEW GREEK CHURCH, BAYS- 
WATER.—See the BULLDER (4d, by post 

43d), for Interior View—River Conservancy—Com- 
N E L S Oo N . S petition Question—Exbibitions—Municipal Govern- 
ment of Paris—Inspectors of Nuisances—Monumental 

Painting—Building Exhibition—Views of Post Office, 


» \ X > & 1 99 Painting ee ee x eee 
“H OM E COMFORTS. Berlin; Monrcale, Sicily 5 end New. Lilrary 


A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. and all Newsmen. Ne es 

By MARY HOOPER ; Eleventh Edition, post free, one MA ail 
AUTHOR of ‘LITTLE NNERS.” & R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—+ 

AU R o ATTLE DINNERS, &e. Treatise on the only Suanesstal Method of 

tnaht Curing this Discase. By Roperr G. WATTS, M.D., 

ee SNe: eee F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


G. NELSO N, DAL E, and CO., ee tee: » Red Lion Court, 


- ™ a = London: ©. Mitrenrin and Co. 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, F.C. Fleet Street. 
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-.... xaheaonaaao® 
CAMBRIDGE UN IVERSITY PRESS. 
NEW dincnneitaihiialia 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE. 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., 


Late Deputy to the Kuightbridge Professor in the University of Cambridge. 





New Edition, crown Syo, cloth, c= 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 
WITH a TRANSLATION in ENGLISH RHYTHM, and NOTES CRITICAL 
and EXPLANATORY. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., 
Regins Professor of Greek. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. 


By the same Ed‘tor. 





Demy 8vo, 12s. 
EXPOSITION OF 
CREED. 


Edited by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D, 
Late Fellow and Tutor of St. Cathirine’s College, Cambridge. 


PEARSON’S THE 


New Edition, Revised by R. SINKER, M.A., Librariun of Trinity College, 





Price 1s 6d, 
GAI IULI CAESARIS DE BELLO GALLICO 
COMMENT. VI. 


With Map and English Notes by A. G. PESKETT, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 





NEW VOLUME OF CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Extra feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


By the Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A. 


J. CLAY, M.A, and SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


London: C. 


“LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL. 





Second Edition, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 39s. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN, 
LORD CAMPBELL, 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, AND AFTERWARDS LORD 
CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 
Based on his Autobiography, Journals, and Correspondence. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 


“One of the most interesting of recent biograph'es. Whatever may be the 
ultimate jndgment as to Lord Campbell’s merit:, his life, as shown in his early 
letters, may be at once pronounced to be the best and most vivid account of a 
barrister’s career which has ever been written.”—Atheneuin, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 

(Next to St. James’s Hall), 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s, 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 
67 Regent Street. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy Svo, with Frontispieces, price 30s. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, and the BROTHERS 


of COMMON LIFE. By the Rey. S. Krrrtewet. 


NEW VOLUME of Mr. JERVIS’S “GALLICAN CHURCH.” 


fa kl a) ; 1 ‘ 

The GALLICAN CHURCH and the 
REVOLUTION. A Sequel to the “ History of the Church of France fron 
the Concordat of Bologua to the Revolution.” By the Rev. W. Henley 
Jervis, M.A., Author of * The Gallic an Church from the Concordat cf 
Bologna, 1516, "to the Revolution.’”? Demy 8ve, cloth, 18s, 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


The DIVINE PATRIOT, and Other Sermons. 
Preached in = esa mgh and in Cannes. By the Venerable Archd.acon 
Buunt, D.D., Vicar of Scarborough. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 61. 
= a he mMprme TT 7 ir Tt 
WHAT is the TRUTH as to EVERLASTING 
PUNISHMENT? By the Rev. F. Nurcompe Oxennam, M A. Part IT. 
Being an Historical Inquiry into the Witness and We'ght of Certain Anti- 
Orizen'st Courceils. 
*,* Parts I. and II., complete in 1 vol., cloth, price 7:. 


Reviscd by Archdeacon DENISON, 


THEOTOKOS: the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated by permission to Lady Agaes Wood. By M. A. Menepiru. Limp 
cloth, price ls 6d. 


Tuird Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ah ‘ 11 TQ N 
TREMADOC SERMONS, chiefly on the 
Spiritual Body, the Unscen World, and the Divine Humanity. By the Rey. 
H. N. GRIMLeEy, M.A. 
‘The mos t charmin g ~ ulame of pu'le deliverance? we have met with for many 
acay. Full of thoug reutle charity, ant spirituality. Wat: hurch Times, 
“Em phatically a, ze:mons, full vf real.ty aud interest.”—Literary Church- 
man. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The CREED of SCLENCE, Religious, 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


Moral, 


and Social. 
“An able, thoughtful, and, in literary respects, a wholly admirab‘e volume.” 
British Quarterly Review. 
“This volume shows, in 2 very able, a3 well as very interestine manner, the 
poverty of the hizher philosophy of the men of physical ssience.’’"— Spectator. 








NEW VOLUME in “ The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 


Q. HORATL FLACCI OPERA. With Minia- 
ture Frontispiece after a Dos'gn by L. Atma Tapema, R.A., Etched by 
Lrorpotp LOWENSTAM. Printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, price 63 ; vellum, 7s 6d. 


Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boar Js, 6:. 


The PRINCE. By Niccon® MaAcHiavenu. 


Translated from the Italiin by N. H.T. 


Small crown 8yo, printed on hand-male paper, 5a. 


ANCIENT BALLADS and LEGENDS of 


HINDUSTAN. By Torv Durr. With an Iutroductory Memoir by Epmunp 
W. Gosse, 
W.t Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


QUATRE BRAS, LIGNY, & WATERLOO. 


A Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. By Dorsey Ganpner. 


Demy 8vo, with 6 Ciromo-L'thogravh, 30 Woodeuts, an1 9 hand-colouret Pl ites 


of Natural History, cloth, ‘ls. 
VICTORIA 


ry 7 ’ x | 

MATABELE LAND and the 

FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Afriev. From 

the Letters and Journals of the late — Oates, F.R.G.S, Edited with a 

Prefatory Memoir by C. G, Oates, B.A 

** The simple journals of © ne of the late pleliiiets African travel enlist our 

sympathies from the very tset......Fur se‘entifie readers, the most valna)le 
portion of the vo'ume is the E s. Frank Oates was a successful as weil + 
an enthusiastic naturalist, an ections, catalogued for the present work by 
the Jate Professor Rolle ston and othe are decided additions to the natur 
history of South ‘Africa. B ut to the gener an reade ar, the journals will suffici 
commend themselves, not for the force of any marvellous adventure, but fi 
their homely picture of the > lonely travelt ter, ever patient, cheerful, and hig 
couraged, amidst diffien!t'es and d sa; pointments by which ordinar; 5 mi: ds we ~* 1 
have been quickly daunte 1 or dispirited,’ *__B ritish ‘Q carterly Review. 

















Small crown Syo, cloth, 2s. 


HOW INDIA is GOVERNED. Being an 
Account of Eng sland s Work in Ind’a. By ALEXANDER MAcKENZIE, late 
Member of the Legi-lative Council, Madras 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A. IVANOFEF’S RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. 
Trans'ated, Enlarged, and Arranged for the Use of Students of the Russian 


Lanzuige. By WALTER E. Gowan, Major in Her Maj sty’s lund an Army 
16.h Edition (H5th Thousand). 





1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


London: 
CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 


JEADING 
R 
C x f ES for B I N 


Price 2s 6d each, 


Dp I NG. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best 
Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of 
Modern Works of every shade of opinion on all subjects of general 
interest. 


Fresh Copies ave added as the demand increases ; and an ample 
supply is provided of all the Principal Furthcoming Books as they 
appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residences of Sub- 
seribers in every part of London, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for 
maby years. 


SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs already Subscribe to this Department 
of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books 
as they appear. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


Monthly, 2s 6d. 





CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
LINE ENGRAVING, OME AFTER SERVICE. By F. W. W. 
TopHam, Engraved by A. DANsE. 
FISHERWOMAN BATHING HER CHILDREN. By 
ETCHING. VY. Demont-Breton. Etched by Fuamena. 
CABUL, 1879.—STATUE OF LIEUTENANT W. R. P. 
ENGRAVING. HAMILTON, V.C. By C. B. Bircu, A.R.A. Engraved 
by G. J. Sroparr. 





CHILDHOOD AND ART. By J. Huncerrorp Potien. Illustrated. 
CHARLES I. AS AN ART COLLECTOR. By Epwin Srowe. 


THE EXHIBITION OF SMOKE ABATEMENT APPLIANCES. 
Gatton, C.B., F.R.S. 


VARNISHING DAY AND PRIVATE VIEW DAY AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. Illustrated. 


ROUEN. By Marearer Hunt. Illustrated. 
COLOUR AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURE. By G. Arrcnison, A.R.A. 
EXAMPLES OF ARTISTIC METAL WORK. Illustrated. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF VAN DYCK. Illustrated. 
THE GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. Illustrated. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS. 
EXHIBITIONS. ART NOTES. REVIEWS. 
Proofs of Mr. LEOPOLD FLAMENG’S Etching,“ FISTERWOMAN 


RETURNING FROM BATHING HER CHILDREN,” may be had from 
the Publishers and from the Principal Printsellers, price 21s each. 


By Dove as 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCXVIIL., 


will be published on SATURDAY, April 15th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- 
tion cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, April 5th. 





iS 
THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS 


The Rapiers of Regent's Park. 


By Joun Corny JEAFFRESON, 
Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary 
“Old M yddelton’s 


Crem Hay, Author of 
Money,” &e. 


It is No Wonder: a Story of 


Bohemian Life. By J. Firzgrrarp Mo.ioy 


Gehenna ; or, Havens of Unrest, 


By the Hon. Lewts Wryorretp 
Her Majesty’s Keeping,” &e. wa Tn 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. 


CasueEt Hory, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &¢ 
, . 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 


a Savazse. By Vioret Fane. Third; és 
Sind J 4 ANE, and 
Edition. 1 vol., 6s. 1 Cheaper 


My Lord and My Lady. By 


Mrs. ForreSTER. Fourth and Ch ' ss 
1 vol., 63. heaper Edition, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


nue NINETEENTH CENTURY 

for APRIL, 1882, price 2s 6a. : 

THE Proposep CHANNEL TUNNEL—A Protest 

Wuat 1s Money? By the Richt 1. Vise 
Sherbrooke. i Hon. Viscount 

A New Tueory or THE Scn. By Dr. Siemens, F.R.S 

SMALL-POx AND VACCINATION IN 1871-1831, By Dr, W. 
B. Carpenter, F.R.8. Areas 

A Hratuen Apocatypse. By C. Zeller. 

LAND-OWNING AS A Bustness—A REeEp.y, 
Howard, M.P. arte 

A Scroor or Dramatic Art. By Hamilton Atié, 

OILING THE WAVES: A SAFEGUARD IN TEeMpEst, By 
C. F, Gordon Cumming. F 

Ture SUPERSTITIONS OF MopERN Greece. By M. le 
Baron d@’ Estournelles, 5 

A NOTABLE SECESSION FROM THE Vatican. By Dr. 
Nevin, 

A SKETCH OF THE CRIMINAL Law. By the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Stephen. 

THE AGNostic at CourncH— 

(1.) By J. H. Shorthouse. (2.) By J. H. Clapperton 
Kraan Pavt, Trencu, and Co., London. 
eee MAGAZINE, APRIL, 
1882. No. 628. New Series, No. CXLVIIL,, price 
2s 6d. 
Contents. 

Tue ‘LApY Maup’ Chapters 4.6. By the Author 
of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ” 

M. LEON Say ON THE PROSPERITY OF FRANCE AND 
THE STATE PURCHASE OF RaiLways. By Francis 
R. Conder. 

How FAR IS THE PRESENT Hovsr or Commons 
REPRESENTED IN THE ROLL OF THE LONG Par- 
LIAMENT? By ©. W. Kennedy. 

EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY; OR, FATED BY A JEST. 
8.12. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 

THE CORKESPONDENCE OF NICCOLO PaGANtIni. By 
J. Theodore Bent. 

Perry's “ GREEK AND Roman Scutpture.” By the 
Rey. Sir George W. Cox, Bart. 

AmonG THE Tors. By B. Burford Rawlings. 

THE Frencn Privateers, II, Du Guax-Troviy, 
By J. K. Laughton. 

Tue NEw COALITION. 


London: Lonemays and Co. 


PLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1882. No. DCCXCVIII. Price 2s 61. 
CONTENTS, 
Tuer Lapies Linpores.—Part I. 
BiLocuistTan, Our LATEST ACQUIS TION. 
FENIANISM—ITS FORCE AND ITS FEEBLENESS. By 
an Ex-Member of the Fenian Directory. 
Tue BorDERS AND THEIR BaLlLaps, 
Tue BANDSMAN’S Story. 
THE SYRIAN SUBJECTS OF THE PORTE. 
THE EaRL AND THE Docror; or, THE CHAIR AND 
THE SIEGE, 
Tue Scotcu LIBERATIONISTS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
T P » Lm. ea oe wan 
OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
APRIL, 1882. Edited by D. Hack Tue, M.D, 
and GEORGE H. SavaGe, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 
CONTENTS. , 
On Moran Insanity. By J. R. Gasquet, M.B. ; 
SomE OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF SOCIETY, Past 
AND PRESENT, IN RELATION TO CRIMINAL PSYCHO- 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD AND C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ne COAL and IRON INDUSTRIES 
T tthe UNITED KINGDOM. By R. Mxapr, 
Greist, Keeper of Mining Records. With Mups 
amine Coal Fields and nig or * _ 
ft a . Demy 8vo pp., 28s, cloth. 
United Kingdom ae [Just issued. 


MODERN METROLOGY: a Manual of 
the Metrical Units and Systems of the Present 
Century. By Lowis D’A. Jackson, A.-M.L.C.E. 
Large crown 8v0, 12s 64, cloth. {Just issued. 


to SURVEY PRACTICE: for 
Reference in Surveying, Levelling, Settinz-out, 
and in Route Surveys of Travellers by Land and 
gea. By Lowis D’A. Jackson, A,-M.1.C.E. 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d, cloth. 


The ACTION of LIGHTNING, and the 
Means of Defending Life and Property from its 
Effects. (Suggesting some New and Economical 
Methods of Defence.) By Major ARTHUR PARNELL 
Royal Engineers. 12mo, 7s 6d. [Just issued. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT; its Production 
and Use. By J. W. Urquuarrt, C.E. Edited by 
F.C. WEBB, M.Inst.C.E. Crown 8yvo, 7s 64, cloth. 


ELECTROTYPING: a __ Practical 
Manual on the Reproduction and Maltiplication 
of. Printing Surfaces and Works of Art by the 
Electro-deposition of Metals. By J. W. Urquuart, 
C.B, Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


ELECTROPLATING: a _ Practical 
Hanthook. By J. W. Urquuart,C.E, Crown 
8vo, 53, cloth. F 


The STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of 
ELECTRICITY. By Henry M. Noap, Ph.D., 
F.RS. A New Edition, with an Introduction 
and Additional Chapters, by W. H. Preece, 
M.Inst.C.E. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d, cloth. 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE-DRIVING. 
By —— ae M.S.E. Fifth Edition, 


STATIONARY ENGINE-DRIVING. 


By MicuaktL REYNOLDS, M.S8.E, Crown 8vo, 
43 6d, cloth. 


A MANUAL of the ALKALI TRADE, 
including the Manufacture of Sulphurie Acid, 
Sulphate of Soda, and Bleaching Powder. By 
Joun Lomas. Upwards of 230 Lilustrations and 
Working Drawings. Super-royal 8vo, £2 12s 6d. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS and SHIP- 
BUILDER’S POCKET-BOOK of FORMULA, 
RULES, and TABLES; and Marine Engineer’s 
and Surveyor’s Handy Book of Reference. By 
CLEMENT Mackrow, M.I.N.A. Sceond Edition, 
Revised, feap. 8vo, 500 pp., 12s 6d, leather. 


LATHE-WORK: a Practical Treatise 
on the Tools, Appliances, and Proce ses em- 
ployed in the Art of Turning. By Paun QW. 


Hasivck, Crown 8yo, 5s, cloth. 
PORTLAND CEMENT for USERS. 


By Henry Fara, A.-M.Inst.C.&. With Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


The SCIENCE of BUILDING. By 
E. Wyxpuam Tarn, M.A. With 58 Wood Engray- 
ings. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 61, cloth. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY for the 
ARCHITECY, ENGINEER, and MECHANIC. 
By E. W. Tarn, M.A., Architect. See ond dition, 
Enlarged. With 172 Il ustrationr, Svo, 9s, cloth. 


PRACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING. 
| Pg  omaenge 7s. + haeaaaas of Ely 


EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER: a 


Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. 
Bya Barrister, Nineteenth Edit on, thoroughly 
Revised, and comprising, in addition to Summaries 
of the New Judicature Act and the prineipal Acts 
of the last Session of Parliament, upwards of 
5,500 Statements on Points of Law, verified by 
the Addition of Notes and References to the 
Authorities. Crown 8v6, 6s 8d, cloth. 
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WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


New Volumes and New Editions, now ready :— 


Goldsmith’s Handbook. (G.F. Gee.) 3s. 
Silversmith’s Handbook. (G.E. Gee.) 3s. 
Coach Building. (J. W. Burgess.) 2s 6d. 
Magnetic Surveying and Angular Sur- 
veying. (WiiuiAM LInTERN.) 2s. 
Measures, Weights, and Moneys of all 
Nations, (W. 8. B. WooLnouse.) 2s. 
Materials and Construction. (F. 
Campin.) 3s. 
Meci anical Engineering. (F. Campin.) 
2s 6d. 

Plumbing. (W.P. Buchan.) 3s 6d. 

Coal and Coal Mining. (Smyth.) 3s 6d. 

Slate and Slate Quarrying. (Davies.) 3s. 

Pioneer Engineering. (Dobson.) 4s 6d. 

*,* New Volumes in preparation :— 

A Practical Treatise on the Joints Made 
and Used by Builders. By W. J. Curisty 
With about 170 Mlustrations. [Immediately. 

Mathematics as Applied to the Con- 
structive Arts. By F. Campin, C.E. 

*.* Complete Lists of WEALE’S SERIES, now 

cmprising 350 WORKS in SCIENCE and EDUCA. 
JION, post free on application. 


london: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 





7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


IN MAREMMA: a Novel. 
By OUIDA. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 





FOR CASH ONLY: a Novel. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 





STUDIES in MEN and BOOKS. By R. Louis Stevenson. Crown 8vo, cloth 





BALLADS of LIFE, LOVE, and HUMOUR. By Robert Buchanan. With 


Frontispiece by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Containing, in addition to hitherto un- 
published Poems, ‘‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean,” “ Phil Blood’s Leap,” and ‘* Fra Giacomo.” 


SELECTED POEMS of ROBERT | WHITE ROSE and RED: 


) a Love Story. 
BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 62, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


The BOOK of ORM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, | 4 CHILD of NATURE: a Romance. Crown 
es ihbiiaas — 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. : 
IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVERBURN.| Gon ana the MAN: a Romance. 3 vols, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
ST. ABH and his SEVEN WIVES: aTale | Bs 
of Salt Lake City. With a Frontispiece by A. B. | The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE: a Story. 


Ifoughton. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 3 vols. crown Svo. [April 15th. 


crown Syo. 





The LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. In Two Epochs. By Blanchard 


JERROLD. With numerons Illust ations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 


RECREATIONS of a LITERARY MAN; or, Does Writing Pay? With 
Recollections of Some Literary Men, and a View of a Literary Man’s Working Life. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 21s. 


pment a > 

MEMORIES of Our GREAT TOWNS; with Anecdotic Gleanings concerning 
their Worthies and their Oddities. 3y Dr. Joun Doran, F.S.A. A New Edition, with numerous 
lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


TUNIS: the Land and the People. By Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. With 
numerous fine Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

RAMBLES ROUND ETON and HARROW. By Alfred Rimmer. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. Square 8yo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. Also an Edition de Luxe (only a 
small number printed), in 4.0, the Illustrations carefully printed on China paper, 42s, [ Shortly. 


A HISTORY of the CHAP-BOOKS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
JOHN — With nearly 400 Illustrations, engraved in Fac-simile of the Origina!s. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 











FORENSIC ANECDOTES ; or, Humour and Curiosities of the Law. By Jacob 
Larwoop. (New Volume of “ The Mayfair Library.) Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
The HAIR: its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Translated 


from the German of D-. J. Pincus, of Berlin. Crown 8yo, Is; cloth, 1s 6d. 


IRELAND UNDER the LAND ACT; Letters to the ‘‘Standard”’ during the 
Crisis in Ire'and ; the most Recent Information about the State of the Country, Popular Leaders, 
League, Working of Sub-Commissions, &c. With an Avpendix of Leading Cases under the Act, giving 
he Evidence in Full ; Judicial Dicta, &c. By E. Cant-WaLi. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By Alex. Charles Ewald, F.S.A., Author 


of ** The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,’’ &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. [Ready. 


FAMILIAR SCIEN CE STUDIES. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 7s 6d. 











HALF-HOURS with FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices of their Lives 


and Writings. By HeELEN and AGNES ZIMMERN. New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. { Ready. 


VIGNETTES from NATURE. By Grant Allen, Author of ‘“ The Evolutionist 
at Large.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Ready. 

The HEART of the WHITE MOUNTAINS: their Legend and Scenery. 
By SamveL ADAMS Drake. W th nearly 100 Illustrations by W. Hamilton Gibson, Author of “ Pastoral 
Days.”” Larze 4to, cloth extra, 31s 6d. { Ready. 

SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. Being Essays Contributed to the ‘* Nineteenth 
Century’ and to the “Times.” By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Ready. 


STAUNTON’S LAWS and PRACTICE of CHESS; together with an 
Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End Games. By Howarp Staunton. Edited by Ropert B. 
Wormatp. A New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5: [ Ready. 


A TREATISE on WOOD ENGRAVING: Historical and Practical. By 
WILLIAM ANDREW CHaATTO and JouN Jackson. With an additional Chapter by Henry G, Born, and 
450 fine Illustrations. Large 4to, half-bound, 28s. [ Ready. 





_ Price One Shilling, Tlu-trated, 
BELGRAVIA, for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
Aus Sorts AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Besantand 
Rice. Illustrated by F.ed. Barnard. 
THE PASTAND PRESENT OF THE CUTTLE-FISHES. By 
Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. Iliustrated. 
Founp at Biazine Star. By Bret Harte, 
Bowne. By Kev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 


Price One Shilling. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. 
ConTENTS. 
Dust: a Novel. By Julian Hawthorne, 
Tue Future OF VivisecTion. By Onida. 
RIcHARD COBDEN sy A. N. MacNieoll. 
THE Grant Puanets. By Richard A. Proctor 
THe Ea@yprian Question. By Justin H. McCarthy. 
Asout Yorksurre. By Katharine Macquoid. New Finps IN SHETLANDIC AND WELSH FOLE-LORE 
With 6 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. By Karl Blind, 
A SPECIAL SERVICE. By Frederick Boyle. Tue Ports’ Birps: the Cuckoo. By Phil. Robinson. 
Partine. By E. Sharpe Youngs. Cuavcer aT Woopstock. By John W. Hailes, } 
A SLASHING REVIEWER. By Prey Fitzgerald. Sceince Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams. 
Tue ApMIraL’s Warp. By Mrs. Alexander. | Taste Tack. By Sylvanus Urban. 


R 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND 00'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





FOR AN ARTICLE ON 


MR. 


GLADSTONE AT HAWARDEN, 


WITH SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS: 


For of Mr. 


Commencement 


Wm. BLACKS NEW IRISH STORY, 
SHANODON 


BELL 8: 


AND 21 OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS AND 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SEE HARPER’S MAGAZINE, APRIL NUMBER, 


Royal 8vo, price 1s. 








In a few days, in Coloured Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


BURNABY’S BALLOON RIDE ACROSS THE CHANNEL; and other 


Adventures in the Air. By Lieutenant-Colonel Frep Burnasy, Author of ‘‘ A Ride to Khiva,” “On Horseback through Asia Minor,” &c. 





The FRIENDSHIP of GOD. By the Rev. Henry Wright, 
M.A. Ed'ted by the Rey. E. H. Bickersteru, With Portrait of the Author, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 63. (Ready. 


NORDENSKIOLD’S VOYAGE AROUND ASIA and 
EUROLE: a Popular Account of the North-East Passage of the ‘ Vega.’ By 
Lieut. A. HovGaarp, of the Royal Danish Navy, and member of the ‘ Vega’ 
Expedition. Demy 8vo, cloth, with about 50 Illustrations and 3 “ a 

Ready. 


NARRATIVES of STATE TRIALS in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. First Period-—FROM the UNION with IRELAND to the 
DEATH of GEORGE the FOURTH, 1801-1830. By G. Larnom Browne, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In2 vols. Vol. I. From the UNION 
to the REGENCY, 1891-1811. Vol. II. The REGENCY, 1811-1820; The 
REIGN of GEORGE IYV., 1820-1830. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 


© Qnite intispensable.’”’-—Athenewn. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1881. A 
Complete List of all the Books Published in Great Brita‘n and Ireland in the 
Year 1881. With their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; also of the 
Principal Books published in America. With an Index to Subjects. If the 
Subject of a Book is known, its Author and other particulars can be traced. 
Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

**We are always glad to have ‘ The English Catalogue of Books.’ ’’—Athenwum. 


i vol. demy Svo, cloth extra, 21s, with 2 Maps, 4 Full-p»ge Engravings, and up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. 


WANDERINGS SOUTH and EAST: a Descriptive Record 
of Four Years’ Travel in the Southern and Eastern Hemispheres. By 
Water Coorr. Containing an Account of the Author’s Experience during 
Four Years’ Wanderings. The Illustrations are executed by Messrs. Whymper, 
from Sketches by the Author. 


METAPHYSICS. A Study in First Principles. By Borden 
P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston University, and Author of 
** Studies in Theism.’’ 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


Now ready, small folio, and containing 60 Plates, with Introductory Text, bound 
in cloth gilt, a Guinea and a Half. 


OUTLINES of ORNAMENT in all STYLES: a Work 
of Reference for the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative Artist, and 
Practical Painter. By W.and G. A. Acpsiey, Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Authors of several works on Art. Only 1,000 copies 
printed, and the Stones destroyed. 


New Edition, Illustrated with upwards of 209 Wood Engravings, crown 8yo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 10s 61. 


ART.—An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART. Comprising 


Architecture, Sculptare, Painting, a:d the Applied Arts. By N. D’ANVERs, 
Author of “ Sclence Ladders.’? With a Preface by Professor RoGEeR SMITH, 


New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 2s 6d. 


MUSIC.—An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of MUSIC. 
By N. D’Anvers Edited by Owen J. Dutiea. Including Music among 
Ancient Na'ions, the Middle Ages, Music in Italy in the Sixteenth, Seven. 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Illustrated with Portraits of the most 
Eminent Composers, and Engrayings of the Musical Instruments of many 
Nations. 


REISSUE of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
This most valuable History, which was published originally in Eight super- 
royal 8vo Volumes, at £1 4s each, is now being reissued in MONTHLY 
VOLUMES at 10s 6d each volume, containing all the Original Matter and the 
Original Illustrations. 
VOLS. 1., II., III., IV. NOW READY. 
VOLUME V. JUST PUBLISHED. 

Containing Louis XV.; The Regency and Cardinal Dubois—The Ministry of 
Cardinal Fieury—France in the Colonies—The Seven Years’ War; Ministry of 
the Dake of Choiseul—The Philosophers—Louis XVI. : The Ministry of M. Turgot 
—France Abroad: United States War of Independence—France at Home: 
Ministry of M. Necker—M. de Calonne and the Assembly of Notables—Convoca- 
tion of the States-General, embracing the Years 1715 to 1789. Super-royal 8vo, 


cloth, price 10s 6d. 
T ALL LIBRARIES. 


A 
The HEART of ERIN: An Irish Story of To-Day. By 


Miss OWENS BLACEBURNE, 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


AT THE LIBRARIES, 
RIVER-SIDE PAPERS. By J. Devenish Hoppus. 2 vols., 


IN the DISTANCE: an American Story. By G. P. Lathrop, 


2 vols., 21s. 


The LAND of DYKES and WINDMILLS; or, Life in 


Hollani. By F.S. Brrp., Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 





———__ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE in the REIGN of VICTORIA 
By Henry Mortey, LL.D. With a 40-page Frontispiece, giving some 
hundreds of Fac-similes of the Signatures of Authors. Second Edition with 
Index. Cloth extra, 2s 6d. ¥ 


CHEAP ISSUE of 
DICK SANDS. By Jules Verne. 


or, cloth gilt, 1 vol., 3s 6d, 
A LADY TRADER; or. Adventures in the Transvaal, 


By Mrs. HeckrorD. 1 vol., cloth extra, 10s 


In 2 vols., 1s each; 


The NEW ADDITIONS to LOW’S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS are= 
The HAND of ETHELBERTA. By Thomas Hard 


New Edition, with Six Illustrations, cloth, post 8yvo, 63. 


By the Svme Author. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. New Edition, cloth,.. 


post 8vo, 63. 


OUT of COURT. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Author of “A 


Golden Sorrow,” &c. Cloth, post 8vo, 63. 


The NEW BOOK of TRAVEL and EXPLORATION in AFRICA. 
UGUNDA and the EGYPTIAN SOUDAN: an Account of 


Travel in Eastern and Equatorial Africa. Including a Residence of Two 
Years at the Court of King Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of 
Bahr-el-Ghazel and Darfour. With a New Map of 1,200 miles in these 
Provinces ; numerous I1lustrations, and Anthropological, Meteorological, and 
G ozraphical Notes. By R. W. Fevern, F.R.G.S., and C. T, Wiusos, M.A. 
Oxon., F.R,G.S, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 233. 


MAGYARLAND. A Narrative of Travels through the 
Snowy Carpathians, and Great Alfild of the Mazyar. By a Fentow of the 
CARPATHIAN Socrety (Diploma of 1881), and Author of ‘The Indian Alps.” 
2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth extra, with about 120 Wooden's from the Author’s own 
Sketches and Drawings, 38s. [ Ready. 

From the TIMES. 

** We have indicated that the authoress is a born artist, both with her pen and 
pencil; and through all there is a pervading sympathy with life in every guise, 
such a tender eye for human joy and sorrow, so much true pathos and genuine 
humour, and such perfect skill in grouping, that the work stands as far above 
the ordinary tourist’s narrative, as a picture gallery does above an atlas, 
* Magyarland’ is certain to become a permanent favourite.” 


VICTOR HUGO and his TIMES. Translated from the 
French of A. Barnov by Eten E. Frewer. 120] Illustrations, many of them 
from Designs by Victor Hugo himself. Snuper-royal 8vo, cloth ont — 

eady. 


PAUL the MISSIONARY. By Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


The MENDELSSOHN FAMILY, 1729-1847. From Letters 
and Journals. By SEBASTIAN HENSEL. With Eight Portraits drawn by 
Wilhelm Hensel. “Translated by Cart KiincemMann, with an American 
Collaborator. With a Notice by Georae Grove, D.C.L. Third Edition, 2 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.—The POETICAL 
WORKS of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. In 2 vols. 18mo, exqnisitely 
printed, and chastely bound in limp cloth, gilt top, edges uncut, 10s 6d. 

[Now ready. 


MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of JAMES T. 
FIELDS. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. (Ready. 
A book of unusual interest, written by the one who knew Mr. Fields most 
intimately. It tells the story of his life, describes his social, business, and 
literary activity, his visits to England and the Continent, and weaves into the 
narrative a most engaging selection of letters, including some written by Mr. 
Field’s, and more from his illustrious friends, of whom he had so many. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: his LIFE and PHILO- 


SOPHY. By G. W. Cooks. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 83 6d. 


HESPEROTHEN: Notes from the Western World. A 
Record of a Ramble through Part of the United States, Canada, and the Far 
West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. By W. H. Russe.1, LL.D. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 24s. [ Ready. 


NOAH’S ARK. A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural 
History. By Puri Rosrxson, Author of “In My Indian Garden, «i lvol., 


12s 6d. 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH. Sledging in the Arctic in Search 


of the Franklin Remains. Maps and Cuts, 123 6d. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 


SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 











Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampseE tt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “Spectator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April Ist, 1882. 
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CcLAREND 


1. I., Text, Vol. II., Plates, demy 8vo, 
In 2 vole Vo cloth, price £1 1s. 
A TREATISE on RIVERS and 
CANALS, RELATING to the CONTROL and 
IMPROVEMENT of RIVERS, and the DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION, and DEVELOPMENT of 
CANALS. _ By "Leveson FRANCIS VERNON- 
Harcourt, M. A., Baliiol College, Oxford, Member 
of the Institu‘ion of Civil Engineers. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 23 6d. 
ASHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity Colleze, 
Oxford, Corresponding Member of the Imperial 
Academy of €ciences of St. Petersburg. 

“The little book has all the interest of 2% romance, 
with, as we believe, all the accuracy of sound history. 
It will be a delightful school book, and it will be good 
yeading for many who are not now at school,”— 
Scotsman, 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price £1 16s. 


The REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS 
and the ACCESSION of HENRY the FIRST. 
By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L 
LL.D., Bonorary Fellow of Trinity College. 


ANECDOTA OXONIENSTA. 
Small 4to, price 3s 6d. Aryan Serres, Vol. I., Part 1. 


BUDDHIST TEXTS from J APAN. 
Edited by F. Max Mu ier, M.A,, Fellow of All 
Souls’ Cullege, Oxford. 


Small 4to, price 3s 61, 


Part 1. 

The ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS of the 
NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, described in relation 
to Bekker’s Manuscripts and other Sources. By 
J. A. Stewart, M.A., Classical Lecturer, Christ 
Church. 

{Under the general title of Anecdota Oxoniensia, it 
is proposed to publish materials, chiefly ine lited, 
taken direct from the MSS., those preserved in the 

Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries to have the first 

claim to publication. These materials will be (1) 

unpublished texts and Cocuments, or extracts there- 

from, with or without tianslations; or (2) texts 
which, although not unpublished, are unknown in 
the form in which they are to be printed in the 

Ancedota ; or (3) texts which, in their published form, 

are difficult of access through the exceeding rarity of 

the yriuted ec pies; or (4) collations of valuable 

MSS.; or (5) notices and descriptions of certain 

MSS, or dissertations on the history, nature, and 

value there f, The materials will be issued in Four 

Series :— 

I. Tue CLassicat SERIES. 

II, Tur Semitic Series. 

II. T © ARYAN SERIES. 

IV. THE MepImvaL AND MODERN SERIEzS. } 


CrassicaL Serres, Vol. I., 





Second Evjition, in 3 vols. demy Sy 0, Trt price £2 10s. 

MONUMENTA RITUALIA 
ECCLESIAE ANGLICANAE. The Occasional 
Offices of the Church of England, according to the 
Old Use of Salisbury, the Pry mer in English, and 
other Prayers and Forms. With Dis sertations 
and Notes by WILLIAM MASKELL, M.A. 
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MR. TROLLOPE’S SHORTER TALES.* 

Mr. TROLLOPE is always amusing, but he is never more amusing 
than in his shorter tales, when he makes them turn, as he so 
often does, on his curiously microscopic knowledge of those 
little social tacties and manoeuvres by which so many important 
positions are gained or lost, though no one but social micro- 
scopists like Mr. Trollope appreciate their significance. In 
this new volume of tales, Mr. Trollope is at his best, 
though in one of them, the farcical story of the mustard- 
plaster applied by a lady in a Paris hotel to the wrong patient, 
—a story which is, we believe, founded upon fact,—he deserts 
the more legitimate field of his genius to enhance the screaming 
farce of the situation. The only story in this volume in 
which we feel little or no interest is the very laughable one to 
which we have just referred. It is laughable enough, but it 
betrays hardly any of that special knowledge of the world 
jn which Mr. Trollope excels us all, and, apart from the 
absurd incident on which it is really founded, has little 
or no merit. But in all the other tales, Mr. Trollope 
shows unmistakably the master’s hand, though now and then, 
especially in the last of them, he betrays a little of that de- 
light in caricaturing the worse instincts of society, under the 
influence of which he has now and then spoiled a good story, 
and once and again, perhaps, turned out a bad one which is not 
worthy to be numbered in the goodly array of his voluminous 
and, on the whole, sufficiently self-restrained works. Far the 
greater part of this volume, however, is marked by that absolute 
sobriety of judgment of which Mr. Trollope is amply pos- 
sessed in criticising society and social manners, whenever he 
does not resolve to “let himself go,” and indulge himself of 
malice aforethought in a little bit of caricature,—the only con- 
dition of mind in which he paints pictures that seem to us dis- 
agreeable as well as extravagant. Nothing could be better 
than the principal tales, “ Why Frau Frohmann Raised her 
Prices,” “'The Lady of Launay,” “The Telegraph Girl,” and 
much the greater part of “ Alice Dugdale,” nothing more skil- 
ful than what we may call (to borrow a metaphor from medicine) 
Mr. Trollope’s diagnostic of the true significance of various 
little nwances of social manners, and the influence which he 
assigns to them in the working-out of his story. 

It would have been difficult, for instance, for any novelist in 
England except Mr. Trollope to describe the struggle in the 
Tyrolese innkeeper’s (Frau Frohmann’s) mind and life against 
that necessary raising of prices which is a consequence of the 
reduced value of gold and of the relative rise in the wages 
of labour, with the power and the singular interesting- 
ness which he has displayed. One would think, at first, 
that a worse subject for a story than the reasons which 
compelled a Tyrolese village landlady to raise her prices could 
hardly be chosen. But in Mr. Trollope’s hands it becomes 
quite a delightful subject. You see the good, old Tory, priding 
herself on her dinners, especially priding herself on her two 
puddings, priding herself on the glasses of new milk which she 
gives her guests without charge, priding herself, most of all, 
that all her poorer guests are accommodated at rates which they 
can afford to pay, though they pay no less than the richest for 
the same accommodation, and priding herself finally on the 
generosity with which she treats her labourers and the poor 
people who supply her with butter and fruit, anxious, too, to 
give her daughter a generous portion on her marriage—you 
see her becoming gradually aware that all this can go on no 
longer, that she must accommodate herself to the changes in the 
world, and follow in the track of the general rise of prices 
which has taken place in the district. You see the vigorous 
struggle which her pride makes against this change, how all 
the 'loryism in her nature forbids the apparent exactingness of 
a new tariff for her hotel, and how she first attempts to return 
to the simplicity of the old days by beating down those who 
supply her with goods, to the old rates, which she fancies that 
they have arbitrarily changed. And you see how disastrously she 
is defeated ; how she gets supplied with cheaper meat, but only to 
find it worse; how she has to dismiss her old labourers, and to 
break with her friends in the mountains who sent her down 
eggs and fruit, and all to no purpose, since, unless she chose to 
¢0 on losing money, she must turn round and swim with the 


_ Why Frau Frohmann Raised her Prices, and Other Stories. By Anthony 
Trollop2, London: W. Isbister, Limited. 


stream, after all. And all this is made not merely interesting, 
but charming, by the skill of the novelist, who describes so 
admirably the embassies she receives from the chalets, the con- 
ferences between her and her old friend the butcher, whom she 
leaves for a time on account of his high prices, the debates with 
her guests and her chosen son-in-law, and pictures it all so as to 
make the domestic politics of the little Tyrolese valley almost 
as full of true charm and humour, on the smaller scale on which 
they are described, as stories like Miss Mitford’s Our Village, 
or even Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 

Then, again, how admirable is the story of Mrs. Miles, the Lady 
of Launay, the good, despotic lady who thought of nothing but 
duty, but had such an insurmountable difficulty in distinguishing 
between the things which she had taken it into her head to will 
because they seemed to satisfy all her hereditary prejudices, 
and duty! How admirable, for instance, is the following little 
sketch of the ditference made in the position of the adopted 
child, Bessy Pryor, when it is first discovered by Mrs. Miles’s 
dependants, in the course of a severe illness which the child 
goes through, that the good lady, in spite of her disciplinarian 
habits, is at heart devoted to the child !— 

“Bessy had been despised at first all round Launay. Unattrac- 
tive children are despised, especially when, as in this case, they are 
nobodies. Bessy Pryor was quite nobody. And certainly there had 
never been a child more powerless to assert herself. She was for a 
year or two inferior to the parson’s children, and was not thought 
much of by the farmers’ wives. The servants called her Miss Bessy, 
of course; but it was not till after that illness that there existed 
among them any of that reverence which is generally felt in the ser- 
vants’ hall for the young ladies of the house. It was then, too, that 
the parson’s daughters found that Bessy was nice to walk with, and 
that the tenants began to make much of her when she called. The 
old lady’s secret manifestations in the sick bedroom had, perhaps, 
been seen. The respect paid to Mrs. Miles in that and the next parish 
was of the most reverential kind. Had she chosen that a dog should 
be treated as one of the Launays, the dog would have received all 
the family honours. It must be acknowledged of her that in the per- 
formance of her duty she had become a rural tyrant. She gave 
away many petticoats; but they all had to be stitched according to 
her idea of stitching a petticoat. She administered physic gratis to 
the entire estate; but the estate had to take the doses as she chose 
to have them mixed. It was because she had fallen something short 
of her acknowledged duty in regard to Bessy Pryor that the parson’s 
daughters were soon even proud of an intimacy with the girl, and 
that the old butler, when she once went away for a week in the 
winter, was so careful to wrap her feet up warm in the carriage.” 
Notice especially, too, Mr. Trollope’s description of the change 
in the manner of the domestics when Bessy falls out of favour 
for a tine, for falling in love with Mrs. Miles’s son. Here is 
the behaviour of the housekeeper on such an occasion, rendered 
as only Mr. Trollope could render it :— 

“ Soon after the receipt of Mr. Gregory’s letter she sent for Bessy, 
who was then brought into the room, under the guard, as it were, of 
Mrs. Knowl. Mrs. Knowl accompanied her along the corridor, which 
was surely unnecessary, as Bessy’s door had not been locked upon 
her. Her imprisonment had only come from obedience. But Mrs. 
Knowl felt that a great trust had been confided to her, and was 
anxious to omit none of her duties. She opened the door so that the 
invalid on the bed could see that this duty had been done, and then 
Bessy crept into the room.” 

Mrs. Knowl “ accompanying Bessy along the corridor,” in order 
to show that she regarded herself as in some sense better 
trusted for the time by Mrs. Miles than the disgraced orphan, 
is just one of those happy touches which make Mr. Trollope’s 
stories so vivid. In the greater things, too, he succeeds. It 
is impossible to imagine an old lady of Mrs. Miles’s utterly 
despotic temper, more lovable and more disinterested than 
he has made Mrs. Miles, and all this he contrives to show, 
while showing perfectly the despotic mind, and the curious 
way in which duty identifies itself with the secret de- 
spotism of that mind in the most graphic and vivacious 
way. So, again, in the last story, Mr. Trollope, who, to 
our thinking, hardly ever succeeds in painting a really lovable 
young lady, does fully succeed in making Alice Dugdale really 
lovable and charming to us, in spite of the drudgery in which 
she is always engaged, the unromantic butteriness of her little 
brother’s kisses, and the much-pricked forefinger which has gone 
through so many trials in the mending of torn clothes. Nay, 
he makes, as, of course, he ought to make, the buttery kisses and 
the pricked forefinger essential parts of the lovableness of the 
girl, who carries her dignity so well through all her trials, and 
wins her prize at last, by virtue, almost, of her resolve to throw 
it away. If any one wants to have clear evidence of the micro- 
scopic insight which Mr. Trollope has into the manners of his 
day, but few, even of his best and longest stories, will give them 





} better evidence than this most amusing volume of shorter tales. 
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MERIMEE’S LETTERS TO PANIZZ1I* 

WE advise all who can to read these letters in the original 
French, rather than in the English translation, for we cannot 
agree with the editor of the latter that it does full justice to the 
original. Mérimée was distinguished for the elegance of his style, 
which had even attracted the notice of Goethe, when the one 
was old and the other still young. And to do justice to such a 
writer, and especially in his familiar correspondence, in a trans- 
lation, is always most difficult, rf not impossible; it requires 
a letter-writer as finished as himself. But while the pre- 
sent translator has given a certain English appearance and 
manner to his author, it is a somewhat vulgar and even 
slangy English, which is unlike the French of a French 
man of letters, and especially of such a man of letters 
as Mérimée. The pages abound with such phrases as “a 
bit of a humbug,” “fish of that kind to fry,” “a lot of 
time,” “riding the high horse,” “ the bellicose bump of the 
Gauls,” “one of these fine days,” “ spooning,” “ blue funk,” and 
soon. No Englishman of refinement would interlard his letters 
with such idioms; still less possible would it be for a French- 
man to use the equivalents in his own language forsuch phrases ; 
nor, in fact, has Mérimée done it. There are also some odd mis- 
translations of other kinds; but, perhaps, these are only to be 
put down to insufficient care in the correction of the press. 
But even in their English dress, and in spite of the very 
idiomatic English of these letters, which makes us think of 
Dickens when it is Mérimée who writes, the letters themselves 
are very entertaining: and though they are, in truth, little more 
than airy nothings, they are very pleasant reading for those of 
us who have lived through the twelve or thirteen years of stirring 
politics from 1857 to1870, which include the main part of these 
letters. 

Mérimée was what Luther would have called “a light spirit,” 
and the friendly intimacy which these letters show to have 
existed between himself and the stern Italian exile Panizzi, must 
have rested on the contrasts, rather than on the similarity of 
their characters. Mérimée was an intellectual sceptic, scoffer, 
and cynie, without much depth of earnestness or bitterness, 
either in religion or in politics. He despised kings and com- 
mon people, priests and generals, politicians and the female 
gossips of the salons, with much impartiality. But his ac- 
quaintance with the Countess of Montijo, mother of the 
Empress Eugénie (to whom he may have become known 
from his visits to Spain and his singular knowledge of Spanish 
literature) and his fondness for the daughter from her childhood, 
brought him into contact with the French Emperor. His 
philosophy was not too rigid to permit him to accept the posi- 
tion of a favourite courtier at the Tuileries, Fontainebleau, or 
Biarritz, and we can understand from his playful letters 
from these abodes of the Court, in which he gives Panizzi 
the gossip, literary, political, and social, of the day, how 
pleasantly his wit and his independence must have relieved 
the sordid dullness of the men and women with whom the Em- 
peror had surrounded himself, as being the natural and only 
available supporters of his despotism. Here is a specimen of 
Mérimée’s lighter style :— 

“Saint-Cloud, August 19th, 1866. Yesterday we went to 
present the prizes to the daughters of those sous-oficiers who 
possess medals. They are educated at Loges, near Saint-Ger- 
main. They sang very much out of tune, and showed us 
specimens of their writing and bookkeeping by double entry. 
There were two hundred and twelve of them, nearly all ugly. Her 
Majesty kissed one, but her courage failed her in respect of the other 
two hundred and eleven. The Prince presented the: prizes to the 
laureates with admirable gravity and self-possession. This evening 
we spent our time in reading and chatting. Not the least formality. 
We dined in frock-coats. We are threatened with a gala and a dinner 
to her Mexican Majesty. She will get something to cat, but I doubt 
her getting either money or men. I should rot be surprised if 
Maximilian were to abdicate within a few months. Then would 
come a republic, or more likely anarchy, followed by the Yankees, 
lynch law, and an Anglo-Saxon colonisation. I am sent for to go out 
to take a walk, and have only time to shake hands with you. I have 
received the star I mentioned,—or rather the patent.” 

Then we have notices of English politics, alternate censure 
and admiration of Lord Palmerston, respect for Mr. Gladstone, 
disapproval of Lord Russell’s harsh and unconciliatory tone 
towards foreign nations, dread of an extension of the suffrage, 
and expectations of the decadence of England from the growth 
of her democracy. We have Mérimée repeatirg his master’s de- 
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claration that France goes to war for ideas, while England thinks 
only of her interests, and this even while he is trying to defend 
himself and his countrymen against the protests which Panizzi 
evidently must have been making against the annexation of 
Nice and Savoy. Panizzi, indeed, seems to have admitted— 
as every Italian must still do—how much Italy owed to 
N apoleon III. for the aid which he gave them in what would 
otherwise have been a hopeless struggle with Austria, even 
though that aid was fitful, half-hearted, and vacillating in g 
way that has never been fully explained. Anda large portion 
of these letters consists of Mérimée’s hopes and fears and ex. 
pectations, and his reports of the rumours and gossip of the 
day about Italian affairs during the great series of campaigns 

revolutions, annexations, and reorganisations between 1859 ond 
1870, by which Italy became once more a nation, and no longer 
“‘a geographical expression.” If we judge Mérimée and +s 
observations and expectations with the severity of men wise 
after the events, we shall be obliged to say that nothing 
could be more superficial or more generally mistaken than 
his views of what was coming. But if we go back to the 
times themselves, and with the help of these letters live again 
from day to day, as we did live when the history that was to be 
was still in growth towards an unknown future, then we shall 
find the gossip of Mérimée full of interest. We feel, as we 
write, that we may not be able to justify this our account 
of the letters by such extracts as we can give; but we believe that 
those who read the book for themselves will come to our con- 
clusion. On January 7th, 1859, he asks Panizzi what he 
thinks of “the New Year’s compliment paid by the Emperor to 
M. de Hiibner,””—a speech which men never forgot while the 
Empire lasted, and the new year came round again ; and then he 
discusses the probability of war for Italy, and the possible atti- 
tude of England. Soon after, he writes that no one in France 
wants war; that— 

“ One thing is certain; the descendants of Brennus are not in the 
humour to take the Capitol, although it is only defended by their old 
enemies the geese. For eighteen years Louis Philippe preached to 
this nation the worship of material interests, and our old Gallic blood 
is impoverished. We are cowardly to an incredible degree. You will 
observe that the danger—unhappily a real one—of a fresh revolution 
is comparatively unheeded. Attention is directed solely to the effect 
which a war would have on the funds and railway shares. No need 
to add that glory and humanity are universally forgotten.’’ 

But in a few weeks he writes, in contradiction to his past letters, 
that the whole country is eager for the war. Then we have the 
preparations for the campaign, questions whether England will 
support France, or be neutral, or even join Austria against her 
and Italy. Then come the battles, the schemings, and the 
treaties which completed the first act of that great drama. 
When the curtain rises again, we have “a dead calm in poli- 
tics,” instantly followed by—* It is positively stated that Gari- 
baldi has left for Sicily. What is he going to do? No one 
knows.” And then we have successive accounts of General 
Lamoriciére’s formation of the Brigade of Volunteers for 
the defence of the Pope, which was, before long, to fail so 
miserably, notwithstanding the General’s high military reputa- 
tion. On him and his brigade Mérimée lavishes his bantering 
wit. At first Cardinal Antonelli pronounced the General to 
be a man of most exalted merit, with four different remedies for 
each difliculty, all supported with such forcible arguments that 
it was hard for the Cardinal to choose among them. But pre- 
sently they became more plain-spoken. Lamoriciére, having 
* purchased shoes, guns, and accoutrements, under the pretext 
that such things are of use to soldiers,’ was accused by Anto- 
nelli of ruining the Pope. “ Lamoriciére replies by calling 
Antonelli a thief. The Pope wrings his hands, and is waiting 
until the Immacolata shall appear in person, to bring these 
wretches of Liberals to reason.” ‘The Brigade itself is chiefly com- 
posed of “ youths of Carlist families, who ask to be made colonels.” 

In October, 1860, we have Mérimée’s share of a correspoud- 
ence in which Panizzi had reported certain complaints of Lord 
Palmerston as to the conduct of the French Government, made 
to be related by Panizzi to Mérimée, by Mérimée to Fould, 
and by Fould to the Emperor; to which communication 4 
reply was duly sent through the same tortuous channel,—a 
precious piece of statecraft, worthy for matter as well as 
manner of Sir Politick-Would-Be. And so the letters 


meander through the next ten years, telling of the home 
and foreign politics of the Empire, as they wavered and 
twisted, bullied and goaded, and hoped to master or to out- 
wit Bismarck and Cavour abroad, and the risiag manhood of 
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home, in a fashion which now looks to us utterly con- 

: ough it seemed at the time so important, as indeed 
tp Louis Napoleon still retained his hold. And 
aa politics are varied with gossip about the Empress, or 
the -Prince Imperial, and the men and women about 
them; or with stories of the mad cousin who lived 
with Mérimée and changed his maid thirty times in a month, 
or of the sunshine and the mutton which Panizzi is 
invited to share at Cannes. And then comes the end at once 
to poor old Mérimée and to the Empire, which, like most other 
things in life, he had found so pleasant, while he despised it. 
Life had been to him a flebile Indibrium ; but he gathers his 
mantle round him with dignity in the supreme moment for 
France and for himself. He died at Cannes, September 23rd, 
1870, faithfully and affectionately cared for by the two English 
ladies—old friends of his mother—who lived with him in his 
old age, and in whose devotion to him is reflected the worth that 
there must have been below his somewhat frivolous deportment. 


France at 


MR. JULIAN STURGIS’S COMEDLES.* 
Lessiné complained of the German stage in his day that, 
though there were actors, there was no “art of acting ;” and 
that with the best will in the world it would be impossible to 
found a truly national theatre, as long as the Germans were con- 
tent to bow to French supremacy in adopting and imitating 
French plays. We are afraid that these are reproaches that our 
countrymen deserve now; they appear to have given up all 
wish for originality in the drama, and are quite content to see 
on our stage any adaptation from the French, good, bad, or in- 
different. We seem to be a play-loving people, from the number 
of new theatres that have sprung up in all directions, and which 
are always well filled ; but the audience is content to be super- 
ficially amused, and makes little claim to higher or more solid 
intellectual food. That the t)eztve is not taken “au grand 
sérieux’” here, but merely as an occasional pastime, may be the 
reason why we have English poets and English novelists, but 
no English dramatists of the present day. Yet this must be 
a subject of deep regret to every Englishman who thinks 
about the matter at all. Our authors seem to have over- 
looked the great influence and real power that the writing 
of a successful play would give them. What can be the 
reason of this dearth of English dramatists? Is writing for 
the drama incompatible with le génie de lw nation ? or does it 
come simply from mercantile reasons, and the high price 
that a publisher gives for a successful three-volume novel ? 
or does the fault lie with the managers, who are satisfied if 
they fill their houses, and care nothing for the improvement of 
the drama ? or is life in London too busy, too much of a race, for 
“Society ’ to seek for anything more than they get in the pre- 
sent theatres ? Wherever the fault lies, dramatic art in England 
will never be higher until our best authors again turn their 
attention to the stage, and give it renewed vitality by represent- 
ing there, in a form which does not lose its interest or go out of 
fashion with the day, the actions and characters of men, and 
the mysteries, joys, and sorrows of human life. 

This is rather a serious introduction to Mr. Julian Sturgis’s 
Little Comedies, which we welcome as an earnest that better 
things are in store for English dramatic art, for here is an 
author who has not feared to give us poetry, life, and interest 
ina dramatic form. Some of these little pieces were noticed 
in this journal a couple of years or so ago, but among the 
seven new ones are some of the most attractive of the collection. 
These pieces are without pretension, but are very complete in 
their way; the plot is always slight; they are never for more 
than two, or at the most three, persons ; the dialogue is sparkling 
and bright, often with touches of a deeper meaning ; and many 
of them contain a real ring of poetry and feeling. They are not 
all equally adapted for acting. Some of them—viz., “ Florio,” 
“ Mabel’s Holiday,” and “ Fireflies °—seem written in a dreamy, 
unsatisfied spirit, content with suggesting, without caring to 
solve, problems of love, and life, and death. These pieces, 
especially “ Florio,” remind one a little of De Musset; not that 
Mr. Julian Sturgis has imitated the French poet, but one feels 
that he has, to a certain extent, imbibed his influence and spirit. 
We think that finished drawing-room acting would do greater 
justice to these comedies, with their delicate shades and graceful 
and refined touches, than the public stage. There are five of 
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them most complete in meaning and execution, and these, in con- 
sequence, would be best for acting. They are “ Apples,” “A 
False Start,” “Heather,” “ Round Delia’s Basket,” “ Picking 
up the Pieces.”’ Of these, perhaps, the first and two last would 
be most telling, as there is a little more motive in them than in 
the others. But in all, the dialogues are exceedingly bright and 
suggestive. In “Apples” (one of the first series) we have a 
studio in Rome, where the artist, an old friend of Lady Roe- 
dale’s, is painting her portrait; she is a languid, fine lady, but 
with a warm heart hid away somewhere; and he, “a man not 
too young—a sort of Lord Burleigh, a Heinrich Heine without 
the poetry ”—who thinks they would both get on well together, 
as they have both outlived some illusions, have known each 
other a long time,and always been friends. Lady Roedale 
does not feel very grateful for this “ magnificent offer of a 
banquet of lost illusions and Dead-Sea fruit,” but instead 
of giving a direct refusal, manages to bring the conversation 
round to a little episode of the year before, when Claud was sketch- 
ing down in Limeshire; where, “after having been in many 
societies and seen all sorts of people, and grown rather tired of 
it all and rather snappish and cross, he sketched because he 
had nothing better to do, and he looked at Miss Hetty for the 
same reason, and so by degrees he found himself soothed and 
refreshed by the girl’s artlessness.” Lady Roedale knows that 
Miss Hetty is in Rome, though Claud does not, and she helps to 
bring about a most satisfactory dénouement. In “ A False Start,” 
we have a humorous sketch of a newly-married couple, most eager 
to ensure each other’s happiness, each bent on giving up to the 
other with such sweet, unreasoning unselfishness, that they are 
fast drifting into a hopeless state of mutual deception, in which 
their happiness would probably be wrecked, had not our old 
friend Lady Roedale stepped in to help, in the nick of time. 
“Heather” we noticed at some length before, though rather 
more from the poetical than from the practical and acting point 
of view. “ Round Delia’s Basket” opens with Delia’s mistress, 
Miss Dorothy, wondering to herself if Pussy could ever bear to 
leave their own little home, and her comfortable corner, and rest 
and quiet, to have a great collie dog sprawling on the mat, and 
upsetting her saucer? ‘They say that dogs grow like their 
masters, and certainly that great dog is very like Tom, dear Tom, 
who certainly is very noisy.” And she goes on to wonder what 
she shall say, if he asks her to be his wife—he has always been 
such an old friend, and she has always been so fond 
of him, since the time when they were boy and girl together, 
and she scolds herself for being so silly at her age as to ponder 
on what she shall answer, when there has been no question. 
If he had wished to say anything, he might have said it ten 
years ago, or more; but now he comes every day for 
nothing in particular, merely to stride about, and perhaps ask 
some question about “little Lily,” his ward. Miss Dorothy 
confides to Pussy that she thinks him the best man in the world ; 
no one else would have adopted and cared for a little orphan 
as Tom has done, merely because he was her father’s friend. 
Of “Little Lily,” Miss Dorothy still thinks as a child, not 
seeing that she is fast developing into a woman, with all 
a woman’s thoughts and feelings. There is a very pretty little 
scene between Dorothy and Lily, in which each is at cross-pur- 
poses with the other, though we suspect that Lily has some 
slight insight into Miss Dorothy’s mind. And then we have 
another scene between Tom and Dorothy :— 

“Tom: Some men understand women. I never did. I’ve always 
wondered about them. When I was a boy, a woman’s handkerchief 
or gloves left inan empty room was enough to make me awkward. My 
voice used to crack when I spoke to them; though I was loud enough 
—most likely, a deal too loud—on the cricket-ground or in the 
hunting-field. And yet, do you know, Dorothy, I suspect I was a 
romantic fellow, all the time. I’m half afraid I’m a romantic 
fellow still. I must be a confounded old idiot—but that isn’t 
to the point. Only I want you to understand that I know 
nothing about women. I was afraid of them so long, that the 
fear became a habit; I shall never get over it. Now, I want 
you to tell me some things. First, are you quite sure that I’m 
not too old to be married ?—Dorothy: Yes, Tom. Iam quite sure.— 
T.: And not too rough? I think I must be noisy. I never thought 
about it till—I’ve been practising at home. I’ve been shutting doors 
without banging them ; and taking off my big boots directly I come in. 
I think I get on a little. It’s hard, though, to reform at my age; 
and harder to reform the dogs. Of course, I could turn ’em into the 
stable—all except Bairnie. I don’t think I could turn Bairnie out of 
the house; she wouldn’t understand it; and I love the slut.—D-.: 
Tom !—T.: What ?—D.: Would you mind not going quite so near to 
Delia’s basket. She has been a little nervous lately ; and I am afraid 
you may frighten her.—T.: Delia! Who’s Delia? Oh, I know. Of 
course, it’s Pussy. Really, I am awfully sorry, Dorothy ; but when I 
get excited, I can’t help stamping about ; and when I get into a little 
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place like this, all full of jolly little things, where there isn’t room to 


swing a cat, I——.—D.: Tom!—T.: What ?—D.: O, Tom, don’t 
speak like that.—T.: Oh, I beg your pardon. I talked about swing- 
ing a—— yes, yes, I won’t say it again. I beg Delia’spardon. And 


T’ll try to keep quiet. I’m afraid that Iam noisy.—D.: No, Tom. 
I am sure you are not. Iam sure you can be very gentle when you 
think of what you are saying.—T.: I can but try. Oh, then, there’s 
another thing. How about my clothes? Do I dress like other people ? 
I never thought about clothes till—that is, my tailor always sent down 
what he liked; they all looked alike to me. Now, these things that 
I’ve got on—are they the sort of thing men wear now-a-days ?P— 
D.: Really, I don’t think I have noticed,—I am afraid I don’t know. 
—T.: Do they look all right? It’s a confounded ridiculous thing for 
me to be turning about here like a tailor’s dummy. Is there any- 
thing peculiar about them ?—D.: Oh no, Tom. I think they are 
very nice.—T.: Well, then, there’s only one thing more for me to 
ask. (She turns away to stoop over Delia’s basket.) —T.: You think 
it possible that somebody might really care for me ?—D. (faintly) : 
Yes.—T.: Now, take care what you say. You don’t think it impos- 
sible that I should be loved—loved, mind you—by a young girl ?— 
D.: A young girl! (She turns away again, and stoops to Delia’s 
basket.) Poor, dear Pussy, your shaw! is all rampled. There, dear.— 
T.: You hesitate; you wish to be kind, but you hesitate ; you know 
it can’t be. Thank you, Dorothy.—D. (facing him) : No, Tom; no. 
Tam sure that you may be loved by any girl. Will you tell me? 
May I know who it is?—T.: You must know.—D.: Is it Bertha 
Hale, or Caroline P—T.: Bertha or Caroline? Good heavens, no! 
D.: Iam glad of that, Tom. I think—perhaps I wrong them, but I 
can’t help thinking—that they might have been influenced—a very, 
very little inflaenced—by considerations of the property and position 
in the county.—T.: There never was a Hale who wouldn’t sell his 
soul—or her soul, either—for a ploughed field.—D.: Tom!—T.: No, 
thank Heaven! The little girl who is the light of my eyes, and— 
confound it! I can’t bear to speak about it; I couldn’t say a word 
about it to anybody but you; you are such an old friend, Dorothy— 
such a dear old friend; you know what a fool I am.—D.: Oh no, 
Tom ; and thank you very much.—T.: She has grown up in my home, 
as in my heart; she loves the old place, and not it’s money’s worth; 
she——.—D.: Tom, whom do you mean? 1.: Who should I mean 
but Lily, my little Lily >—D.: But, Tom, she’s only a child.—7’.: I 
thought so six weeks ago. D.: Howoldis she? Why, yes, of course 
—why, really she must be——.—T.: Never mind how old she is. 
Six weeks ago I hadn’t thought of her age. I knew she was growing 
tall; I supposed all children grew, but I never thought about it. I'll 
tell you how it was. It was one of those first spring days—you re- 
member them at the beginning of April ?—well, I was strolling 
across the lawn, with my hands in my pockets and Bairnie at 
my heels—I remember the tune [ was whistling, I suppose I 
shall never get that confounded tune out of my head.—D.: 
Yes, Tom?—T.: I heard Lily calling me; I looked round for 
her, and I couldn’t see her.—D.: Yes, Tom ?—T.: You know the old 
cedar, the one with the boughs coming down and lying on the grass ? 
—D.: Yes, Tom.—T.: I saw something white in the shadows, so I 
stepped in. She was sitting on one of the big branches, with her 
back against the seamed o!d trunk—just about as high as my heart. 
No; I can’t tell you what she looked like. She was like all sorts of 
beautiful things. Of course, I’d always liked to look at her; but I 
never thought about it before. She laughed at my finding her. I 
believe I could find her in a tropical forest. I put out my hands to 
lift her down.—D.: Yes, Tom ?—T: I’d done it a thousand times; I 
thought nothing of it. But somehow I’d never seen her eyes like 
that ; there was something in them—what a confounded old fool I 
am! Before [I had time to think if I would, or to decide that I’d 
better not—just at the moment when I keld her in my arms, I—I 
kissed her.—D.: But surely there was nothing strange in that ; surely 
you had often—that is, that surely was not the firss——.—T.; The 
first ! I’d kissed her every morning and evening since she wasa baby. 
—D.: Well, then, why—I am not sure that I understand why 
—T.: I don’t know. I never thought of that. 1I’d never kissed her 
at that time of day.—D.: Yes, Tom; I see.—TZ’.: Oh, you see, do 
you P—D.: Yes, Tom. And then you sent her away.—T'’.: Yes, I 
—D.: Of course.—T.: You seem to know all about it. I thought 
she’d better see some young men; confound ’em! I suppose she has 
seen some at the Armstrongs’ ?”’ 








This extract is, perhaps, rather of undue length, but we have 
preferred to let our readers judge for themselves of the liveli- 
ness, combined with delicacy, with which Mr. Julian Sturgis 
has treated a well-worn theme, investing it with an interest and 
vitality all his own. We have not, however, left ourselves 
space in consequence to speak in detail of the other pieces. 
Since Mr. Sturgis has shown himself master in the art of 
charming and interesting us by small means, we can only 
hope he will not rest content with these, however perfect 
they are of their kind, but turn his really creative faucy, his 
power of observation, and poetic feeling to account, by 
giving us a work that will live on the English stage. We can 
only repeat again,—“ Let Mr. Sturgis try something of higher 
scope, and we believe he might be able to produce something 
with the unmistakable mark of genius on the finished work.” 
While on the subject of plays, we must mention a little 
book which treats of private theatricals in a popular and 
helpful manner. It purports to be written by an “ Old 


Stager,” who gives advice and instruction from ample 
experience. We can recommend the book for its prac- 


tical help, aud think that those who wish to erect a tem- 











porary or impromptu stage, who wish to paint their own 
scenes, and are not above taking advice on lighting and 
dressing, will find many useful hints in it. There is alsoa very 
complete list of all the plays that are suitable for private acting 
with the number of actors, and a few remarks on the general 
purport of each play, which will be found very useful to refer to 
when that difficult question arises, “ What play shall we act ” 
In conclusion, we most thoroughly endorse the Opinion of the 
“Old Stager,” that the training for private theatricals may be 
made a most important element in promoting intellectual 
culture. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION.* 
Nearty fifty years ago, the first reformed Parliament began the 
task of reorganising local government. Local institutions were 
then few in number, and the work was essentially oneof construc. 
tive statesmanship. The parish, which still retained in its vestry 
some trace of the original popular or communal mode of gov- 
ernment, but which had no machinery suitable to the needs of 
growing urban populations; the county, where government by 
magistrates who were nominees of the Crown had entirely 
supplanted the collective authority of the hundreds and town. 
ships embodied in the ancient County Court; and the muni- 
cipal corporation,—these were the three principal units to be 
dealt with in reforming and supplementing the existing system. 
The corporations, with some exceptions, of which the most 
important was the Corporation of the City of London, 
were remodelled, but in the changes which were then and 
subsequently effected in the management of rural dis. 
tricts there was an absence of any considered policy which 
could make the new institutions harmonise with the old, or 
with one another. The parish, or at least the parish boun- 
dary, was, at the outset, treated with more or less respect ; but 
in the formation of new areas and jurisdictions the county was 
generally ignored altogether. The boundary of the county was 
on every ground of history and convenience as much entitled 
to respect as the boundaries of the parishes which it included, 
and the*county possessed in the Court of Quarter Sessions 
an administrative body as capable, in spite of its purely aristo- 
cratic complexion, as any local body then existing. Butit would 
have been impossible to have again built up a system of rural 
government in which the county organisation should have 
been the keystone of the arch, without reorganising Quarter 
Sessions. And a much easier means of meeting the need 
for an elective system was adopted. A new area and a new 
authority, having no relation to the county, were intro- 
duced, for the one purpose of the Poor law, by the Poor- 
law Amendment Act of 1834; and, whilst the new Unions and 
their Boards of Guardians were afterwards utilised for a variety 
of other purposes, the precedent which had been set of supplying 
growing local needs by the creation of new statutory powers, 
extending over new districts, and vested in new district 
authorities, has also been indefinitely followed, until local 
government has become a chaos which it is useless for any one 
but an official or a lawyer to pretend to understand. 

The essays published under the sanction of the Cobden Club 
upon local government and taxation in the United Kingdom 
are descriptive of the elements of which this chaos consists, and 
contain a variety of suggestions for reducing it to order. The 
volume opens with a lucid and comprehensive essay, by the 
Hon. G. C. Brodrick, on local government in England 
generally ; county boards and areas of rural government, 
respectively, are discussed by Mr. C. T. D. Acland and Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice; and the government of towns, by Mr 
Thackeray Bunce; whilst Mr. Roland Phillips has condensed 
into a few pages a mass of interesting figures and reflection 
upon the subject of local taxation. The special papers 
relating to London, Ireland, and Scotland, by Messrs. Firth, 
O'Shaughnessy, and Macdonald, we can at present do no more 
than refer to, as they deal with problems entirely distinct from 
the question of provincial administration in England and W ales, 
which it appears to be the main purpose of the book to discuss. 
As to the provinces, the case for reform is here made obvioas 
enough. Outside municipal boroughs we find poor law, 
education, health, licensing, highways, justice, police, anil 
various other public interests regulated by authorities each 
more or less distinct from, and independent of, the others as to 
the area of its jurisdiction, the nature of its constitution, the 





* Local Government and Taxation in the United Kingdom. A Series of Essays, 
published under the Sanction of the Cobden Club. London: Cassell, Pett-r, 
Galpin, and Co, 1882, 
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mode of its election and the qualification of its electors where 
it is elective, the incidence of the rates which it is empowered 
to levy, and its relation to some central department of the State. 
When the ratepayers are represented, either the com plexity of 
areas and functions makes the whole matter unintelligible to the 
greater part of the electors, or the issues put before them have 
become, by process of separation and subdivision, too petty to 
attract public interest consequently, the control of the rate- 
payers, in any case, 1s rather nominal than real. The authori- 
ties, says Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, “ are all engaged in try- 
ing to drive their coaches through Temple Bar together; and 
while they are struggling with one another in the foreground 
of the picture, a host of out-of-door paupers are descried in the 
distance, walking past empty school-houses and open drains, 
down badly mended roads, towards palatial workhouses. 
Meanwhile, we console ourselves because a numerous army 
of paid officials are corresponding about it at the expense of 
the ratepayers, and whilst the shadow of the Local Government 
Board in London gets a little longer every day, we proudly 
boast that England is the land of free institutions.” 

Simultaneously with the demand for a reorganisation of the 
machinery of government, has arisen another claim which appears 
further to complicate the matter. The cost of local govern- 
ment in England and Wales in 1880 exceeded fifty millions— 
an amount almost equal to the national expenditure—ané the 
greater part of that sum is raised by rates. But just now, the 

persons who pay the rates are clamouring for relief from a 
burden which, as they allege, they ought to be under no special 
liability to bear. On this point, Mr. Brodrick says that it 
would be “ worse than idle to complicate the question of local 
government with speculations on rival schemes of local taxa- 
tion,” a view in which Mr. Phillips appears to concur. But if 
we are to have a representative system of County Government, 
there must be some sort of certainty as to the elements to be 
represented. The basis of the franchise must be taxation, and 
every question as to the payment of rates appears now to be 
treated as an open one. ‘There is the grievance of occupiers 
against owners, and that of both against the general public. 
Plural voting, proportionate to the value of real property 
owned or occupied, is at present the most important form of local 

franchise ; but what is to be the form adopted, assuming that the 

latter grievance is to be listened to, and real property relieved from 

a part of the burden of the rates? Ifthe burden is to be trans- 
ferred in any form to the owners of personal property, they also 
will have a claim toa corresponding control over the expenditure. 
Mr. Phillips is of opinion that no satisfactory method of making 
wersonalty contribute to local burdens can be found. Whether 

that be so cr not, it is certain that the equitable need for reliev- 
ing realty is generally exaggerated by the assumption that all 
rates are in the nature of a direct fine, levied out of the 
pockets of the owners and occupiers upon whose property they 
are assessed. As to rates existing at the time at which the 
position of ownership or occupation was voluntarily undertaken, 

the assumption is about as irrelevant as it would be in respect 
of a rent-charge existing on an estate at the time of its transfer. 

Whatever form the new county authority is to take, its 

success will depend upon its being constituted upon such a 

natural and solid foundation as that it may contain the seeds 

of development; and its organic power will depend, not merely 
on the basis upon which it is elected, but upon the nature of its 
administrative relations to the organisations already existing. 

Leaving the municipal boroughs out of consideration, the boards 

of guardians and the local boards of health are now the two 

organisations of the most marked and vigorous vitality ; for un- 
fortunately the parish, except for the ministerial purposes of 
assessment and rate-collecting, is in its civil capacity almost 
defunct. The parish may not yet be past resuscitation, but at 
any rate the vitality of these two boards must be preserved, 
and their energy utilised over such remodelled areas as will 
enable them to assume defined and subordinate relations 
to the county. It is undesirable, even for electoral pur- 
poses, to adopt artificial boundary-lines, and we cannot, 
therefore, agree with Mr. Acland’s conclusion that the 
petty-sessional division will probably be found the best 
electoral unit. The spirit of corporate life in counties has to 


be created by concentration of the corporate forces already 
existing; and this concentration could not be effected by the 
adoption for electoral purposes of any area or division which 
at present has no corporate meaning. In the large municipalities 
the sense of a real community of life and interest already exists, 





though even there much remains to be done to make the 
functions of government large, simple, and intelligible, and 
so obviously effective as to attract the best men to their per- 
formance. In the counties, such a sense has yet to be elicited. 
Mr. Brodrick, who, in forecasting the future, prefers, as 
he says, to err on the side of moderation, makes some striking 
and perfectly true observations on the modern expansion of 
personal desires and ambitions, and the consequent weakening 
of local attachments. When commerce, literature, philanthropy, 
and a hundred other spheres of activity absorb energies which, in 
old times, would have had no outlet but in the work of govern- 
ment, the loss to local institutions would, as he suggests, seem to 
be obvious. But the loss is rather apparent than real, for the 
community is less concerned with the relative quantity of energy 
which is so absorbed than with the positive amount which still 
remains at its own disposal. That there is in this country no 
lack of capacity and public spirit, wherever the conditions are 
reasonably favourable to their existence, ean scarcely be denied ; 
and it may be that, with the gradual improvement of the con- 
ditions, we may look forward to the expansion of such a muni- 
cipal spirit as is described by Mr. Bunce, in a passsage with the 
quotation of which we must conclude our notice of a book that, 
in spite of its necessarily fragmentary character, is likely to be 
of much use at the present time :— 

“The true municipality should completely grasp the life of the 
community, and in doing so, should aim at expressing the communal 
idea,—one for all, all for one. The work of the town, according to 
its means, should be done with such completeness as to leave no 
source of danger or evil unchecked, no material defect uncured, no 
intellectual want uncared for. It should be done with such regularity 
of method as to ensure the steady and easy working of the complex 
machine ; with such stateliness of manner as to dignify the corporate 
life; with such a spirit of earnestness, and thoroughness, and self- 
sacrifice, as to raise the general tone and standard of public service ta 
the highest level ; and with such unity of feeling, as to hind all classes 
together, with a real sense of belonging to 4 community worthy of 
being served, and honoured, and obeyed.” 

TWO BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.* 
Tur power to write real fairy-stories belongs only to the highest 
order of minds. ‘The assertion sounds hazardous, but the more 
it is considered, the truer it will appear. The real fairy-story 
writer has all the gifts that go to make a great poet, and some- 
thing else in addition. This something else may, it is true, 
prevent him from ever writing pcetry ; nevertheless, if one could 
choose, one would be more apt to choose that additional gift 
than all the others. We refer, of course, to humour, using the 
word in the highest sense, and also in the broadest. In the 
mind both of the great poet and of the. great humourist, the 
universe of moral and physical nature is soluble. They see 
through the outward form and law to the underlying, immutable 
substance, whereof all forms and laws are but modes and 
versions ; they apprehend the symbolism that unites the material 
with the spiritual creation; and being thus in the understanding 
and elemental regions of phenomena, they are able to recon- 
struct things at their own pleasure; and these creations of 
theirs are real creations, and not mere agglomerations or 
adaptations, because their authors worked from the prima] 
substance, and not from the ready-made symbol. They make, 
in short, a new world, not out of the fragments of the old, but 
out of its essence and elements. They regard nothing as it 
appears to be by itself,—that is, from the conventional stand- 
point; but always relatively, as a phase of, or comment upon, 
the universal whole. Given a picture, a scheme of events, a 
complex of characters, or what not, they can, by virtue of their 
poetic or humorous insight, discern the spiritual significance 
concealed therein, and then, with the seeming recklessness of 
complete knowledge, they can knock the picture about, trans- 
late the events, upset or metamorphose the characters ; and yet, 
with it all, not only retain the value of the equation intact, but 
simplify and heantify it to its purest terms. To take broad 
views, and to penetrate the shows of things, and to reconstruct 
what has been analysed on a truly philosophical basis, these 
are faculties which belong to poet and humourist alike. The 
difference between them begins with the mocd which the con- 
templation of Creation respectively puts them into. The 
poet says: —* In the Universe, I see the material of man. Man 
the end of the Universe, and the image of Divinity on which 
it is moulded.” The humonrist says, “ Here, after all, is nothing 

* 1. Longnose, the Diarf; and other Fuiry-tales. sy W. Hantf. Translated 

by P. E. Pinkerton, London: Swan Sonnenschein and Allen, 


2. Eight Hundred Leagues onthe Amazon. By Ju'es Verne, Translated by W, 
J. Gordon. London : Samps yn Low and Qo, 
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better than poor, perverse, lovable, langhable human nature ; 
its pathetic naughtiness, its complacent morality, its pragmatic 
ignorance.” The two moods, or points of view, are essentially 
opposite. The poet looks through lower things upward; the 
humourist looks through higher things downward. The poet 
has more intellectual sympathy ; the humourist, more emotional. 
The poet, in his work, deals with the loftiest things to which 
his vision attains; the humourist uses his loftiest attainments 
to illustrate what is humblest. The humourist includes the 
poet in his view; the poet is rather shy of the humourist. The 
poet dreads and resents ridicule, but who can ridicule the 
humourist ? The poet, in his poetic frenzy, aims at gravity ; 
the humourist cannot but smile, even at the breaking of his 
own heart. Only very few poets (Shakespeare, Heinrich Heine, 
who else?) have been hnmourists; the humourist generally 
cannot bring himself to take himself seriously enough, to be a 
poet. The greatest poets have been humourists who took to 
poetry from fancy, not from necessity ; not men who “do but 
sing because they must,” but men who regard their music, as 
they do everything else, not as absolute, but as relative; and 
whose music is for that reason vastly richer and more varied 
than that of the poct proper,—the poet of necessity. Enough, 
however, of these comparisons, which are none the less odious 
in this case because they are perforce so broadly generalised. 
Such a thing as an abstract poet or an abstract humourist does 
not, we may hope, exist; and only to them would the foregoing 
disquisition fully apply. 

But it is the humourist, and not the poet qué poet, who is 
the true fairy-tale teller. The first necessity of a fairy-story is 
that it should be, in form and tone, thoroughly prose. ‘The 
stories of De la Motte Fouqné fail as fairy-stories, because they 
are inveterately poetical, and yet are not poetry. There is the 
prose form, and the poetical tone; the result may have a charm 
of its own, but it is not at all the fairy-story charm. The teller 
of fairy stories must be a wise man, a well-balanced man, a man 
of the world. Hans Christian Andersen is fond of calling him- 
self a poet, and evidently thought that he told his stories by 
virtue of his poetic faculty. But his poetic faculty was much 
less than he supposed; and on the other hand, his stories are 
delightful, precisely in measure as they are not poetical, but 
prose. We do not imply by this that the theme of a fairy-tale 
may not involve the deepest poetry. But if so, it should be very 
deeply involved in it, appearing not at all superficially or at 
the first glance, but only upon meditation, as would be the 
case with an event of real life. The idealism, the marvels, the 
non-sequituis, the imaginings, of fairy-stories are all essentially 


ou 


anti-poetical; they are told as homeliest matter-of-fact; and | 


the more incredible the marvel, the quieter becomes the narra- 
tor’s voice, and the more artless and confident his bearing. 
Indeed, he knows, better than most of his most credulous hearers, 
how unutterably true his marvels are. Fairy-stories not true } 
Not only are they true, but what else is ? 

Nor is it by chance that fairy-stories are a ldressed to children, 
It has become trite to say that children are the most formidable 
of all audiences; but why are they so? Because they are 
interested in nothing that does not appeal directly to the ele- 
meutal passions of the soul; because they will not endure 
padding; because you cannot humbug them with what you 
have acquired in the way of knowledge; they care not a pin the 
more for you, if you are professor of all the languages, sciences, 
and vanities of the world; you are reduced to engaging 
them with your naked mother-wit, or not at all. Because 
they know and care nothing about literature, have no 
respect for literary traditions, but an insatiable appetite for 
things, if they be the right kind of things; because they 
know nothing of comparison, and will not listen to you 
because you assure them that, stupid though you are, some 
other story-teller is yet more stupid. Because, in short, the 
man who tells stories to children must be himself a child, and 
yet wiser and of more experience than the great majority of men. 
If he cannot combine these two extremities of the great circle 
of human life, let him hold his peace when children are near, 
It is true that children, now-a-days, are supposed to read a 
terrible mass of hybrid enormity—moral, useful, dogmatical, 
instructive, and what not—all which does them just as much 
good as if they were to be fed on tobacco and spirits and wed- 
ding-cake, instead of on bread-and-milk and fresh air. What a 
child needs, is not the precocious cultivation of faculties which 
belong to mature years, and which any mature numskull can 
boast of; but the fostering and encouragement of that invalu- 











———— 
able and only too evanescent wisdom—there is no other name for 
it—which children are born into, which, once lost, can never be 
recovered, and the poor, scattered vestiges of which become, in 
later life, the precious soil wherein only the seeds of poetr 
and the higher humour can germinate. Tt is, Beng 
unfortunately true that our children are (owing to the 
prevailing indolence, officiousness, and lack of imagina- 
tion of their elders) compelled to have resort to a mags 
of mental nutriment of a quality so indigestible and hetero. 
geneous that, were it not for some chance occasional child 
in remote districts who escapes being taught how to re: 
would not understand ik cee by arn pre 
punishment,—were it not for a few odd fugitives of the Schoul 
Board like these, it would become a serious question where our 
next generation of social and political reformers was to come 
from. We are appallingly reckless of our children. They are 
the only children we shall have, and they will have but one 
opportunity of being children; if they miss that opportunity, 
they will never be of any value to God or mau. And yet we 
are doing our best, from the moment they are able to distinguish 
‘““ma-ma”’ from “ pa-pa,” to make little cut-and-dried moralists,. 
grammarians, linguists, mathematicians, and, in short, pre- 
mature mentally dyspeptic prigs, out of them. We have no 
right to do this, for the children do not belong to us, though 
they have been so ill advised as to throw themselves, like 
Bonaparte, on our generosity. History records what became of 
Bonaparte, and though our children have not devastated Europe 
and been beaten at Waterloo, we shut them up all the same in the 
St. Helena of our formulas and prejudices, and go to sleep, forget- 
ful that they are our posterity, and the world’s future. Let us, 
while there is yet time, change St. Helena into El Dorado. 
And—to return to the remark with which we began this para- 
graph—let us humbly and repentantly recognise the fact that, 
if fairy-stories are commonly held to be the peculiar pasturage of 
children, it is because the deeper spiritual discernment of man- 
kind perceives that the best literature which the human mind 
has produced must of necessity be addressed chiefly to those 
human beings who are best qualified to appreciate it. And 
those beings are children. 

These observations have been suggested by two volumes, one 
of which, a translation from the German of Hauff, contains two 
or three tales which have a right to be enterel in the fairy 
ratalogue. Hauff, when at his best, is second to no one in 
this generation of fairy-story tellers. Of course, he is very far 
from ranking amongst the absolute best. The translation is 
tolerable, except for those who happen to have read the original 
German. ‘The other volume is one of Jules Verne’s, of which it 
is unnecessary for us to say anything. It will be read by all 
boys who can get it, and we have no particular oljection to 
their reading it. Both books are well illustrated, especially the 
first; though not, of course, by English artists. 





PROFESSOR LORIMER ON JURISPRUDENCE.* 
‘Tur Seotch Universities, although they long were, and still are, 
perhaps, the chief nurseries of speculative metaphysical and 
psychological thought within these Islands, have never played 
a permanent part in philosophy applied to practical questions, 
with the almost sole exception of the labours of Adam Smith. 
The book which we are now about to notice, necessarily with a 
brevity far short of its deserts, has, although it has reached a 
second edition, attracted less notice in England than it merits; 
but we believe that in Germany and in the United States of 
America it has met with much attention, and has achieved a 
very high reputation. Professor Lorimer, in his character 
of the “ Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature 
and Nations” in the University of Edinburgh, has produced 
this most valuable addition to the science of jurisprudence, 
not in its technical, but in its philosophical aspect, a work 
obviously not intended for the professional jurist only, but 
dealing with questions of the deepest import to all cultured minds. 
Its object is to demonstrate how deeply founded on the per- 
manent and universal principles of human nature are the prin- 
ciples of natural law; and again, how necessarily all positive 
law, whether consuetudinary or enacted, must, in order to be 
just, enduring, and not carrying with it its own Nemesis, flow 
from natural law. Inthe words of Burke, which he quotes, “ All 
human laws are, properly speaking, only declaratory,” that is to 


* The Institutes of Law: a Treatise on the Principles of Jurisprudence, as Deter~ 
minelby Natwe. By James Lorimer. London: W. Blackwood anid Sons 
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gay, are, with due adaptation to the peculiarities of time and 
place, only practical recognitions of the natural relations of 
human beings and of human societies, which relations are im- 
mutable, and are discoverable by the study of the facts of 
humanity. The law of nature is their abstract science; juris- 
prudence is the scientific art founded on it, and every sound 
legislative enactment involves the previous determination of a 
question of natural law, that law which the jus gentium of the 
Romans, at least in the conception of Gaius, was supposed to 
embody, “ Quod naturalis ratio inter omnes homines constituit,” 
—a saying which, as Professor Lorimer remarks, comes very 
near the modern idea of natural law. 

The close relation between natural law and ethics is obvious, 
Our author defines the ultimate object of jurisprudence as 
“the realisation of the idea in the ideal of humanity ” (ideal 
meaning the highest abstract conception, and idea the concrete 
which is aimed at), “ the attainment of human perfection,” and 
this “ object is identical with the object of ethics, when regarded 
exclusively as a human science. The proximate object of juris- 
prudence, the object which it aims at as a separate science, is 
liberty. But liberty, being the perfect relation between human 
beings, becomes a means towards the realisation of this perfec- 
tion as human beings. Hence, jurisprudence, in realising its 
special or proximate object, becomes a means towards the realisa- 
tion of the ultimate object which it has in common with ethics.” 
The words just quoted afford a key to Professor Lorimer’s whole 
theory of legal philosophy. He uses the term “ ethics” in its 
widest human sense, as “the science of human life and of 
human progress, social and individual :’— 

“The object of jurisprudence is, so far as it is a science separate 

from the great science of human life, may be embraced in a single 
word—a word dear and venerable to us—Liberty. Jurisprudence, in 
its special capacity, does not profess to give us strength, knowledge, 
happiness, or virtue; but it professes to supply, or rather to vindicate, 
a condition which is inseparable from the attainment of them all, and 
in which all the other conditions of their attainment are summed up, 
—the free exercise of the powers which God has bestowed upon us. 
The root of all subsequent individual rights, liberty is the end and 
object of all citizen duties.” 
“Liberty ” is thus used in a sense very different from that in 
which it is vulgarly understood, and is not only compatible 
with “order,” but impossible without it, the highest develop- 
ment of the one being necessarily coincident with the highest 
development of the other. Liberty is thus different from licence, 
not in degree, but in kind. It does not involve equality, except 
in the sense of ‘equality before the law.” The former is an 
equality in the truth of natural fact, the latter is the due ap- 
portionment of the rights actually enjoyed and conferred on men 
to such capability of using them for their own development, in 
the widest sense of the word, as the individuals or classes of in- 
dividuals naturally possess. 

This conception of “liberty,” and of the end of jurisprudence 
being the attainment of it, is, so to speak, the culminating point 
of Professor Lorimer’s argument, founded on his doctrine of right 
being co-extensive with power, and leading necessarily to his dis- 
quisition in his third book on the sources and objects of positive 
law. Into the consideration of the latter, our limits do not permit 
us to enter; but our author’s general views on the subject of 
natural law and its sources and objects, forming the earlier por- 
tion of his work, contain too much that is deeply interesting to 
be passed over. Human nature, in its normal state, being the 
product of God, cannot lie. Its dicta must be taken pro veritate. 
God must mean creative power and omnipotence, concepts which 
cannot be separated. This implies unity of original cause, for 
dualism and polytheism imply limitation, and a complete surrender 
of creation or origination, which, granting that polytheism may 
be historically prior among primitive races, becomes self-evident 
as soon as the most elementary power of speculation is developed 
among men. The autonomy of human nature is therefore the re- 
sult of the one creative energy, and (apart from what may be called 
special or direct revelation) its principles are discoverable by the 
study of ourselves and of our fellow-men. Thinking meninallages 
and countries have acknowledged in some shape the existence 
of human autonomy, but only Christianity, with its development 
of faith as a source of power, a doctrine only dimly recognised in 
heathendom, has made a nearer approach to ideal perfection 
not utterly hopeless. Nature reveals to us duties to the 
Creator; these involve no corresponding rights, but with the 
duties which it reveals from man to man corresponding rights 
of necessity emerge. Each man has a right to exist,—* the fact 
of being involves the right to be.” The right to be involves the right 
tocontinue to be. This implies a right to the conditions of exist- 





ence, including the right (corresponding to the power) of at- 
tracting and assimilating such external agencies as are neces- 
sary for that end. Hence the origin of the rights of property. 
These rights further imply a right to develop our being, and to 
the conditions necessary for that end; the right to reproduce 
and multiply our being, and pari vatione, of transmitting to our 
offspring the conditions of the life we confer. Moreover, the 
right to be involves the right to give inter vivos and mortis 
causa. 

These are our subjective rights, and order, generally con- 
sidered as a limitation only for the sake of the rights of others, 
is a part of the very limitation of our nature itself; and nature 
herself reveals to us the possibility and consequence of violation 
of her laws. : 

Our objective rights are inherent in our subjective rights, for 
the latter are not self-vindicating, and the voluntary aid of 
others is one of their natural conditions, and a logical consequence 
of our recognition of our own subjective rights as human 
beings, is the recognition of analogous rights on the part of our 
neighbour, as a human being :— 

“ My recognition of objective rights is thus dictated neither bya 
sense of my own interests, nor by a voluntary tenderness for those of 
others, neither by the hopes and fears of Hobbes, nor by the benevol- 
ence of Hutcheson. It is founded on no contract, either verbal or 
tacit, upon no law which man has made, for its roots are in a nature 
of which we all were passive recipients, and over the constitution 
and primary character of which none of us has, or can have, the 
slightest control.” 

Such is a brief, and, we fear, a very dry sketch of the leading 
ideas in this book. ‘These leading points are worked out with 
much thoughtfulness, a large amount not only of reading, but 
of learning, and, above all, in an earnest tone, and a profound 
belief in the substantial rectitude of that nature which our 
Creator has given us. The book is penctrated with Theism in 
every page, and whether we agree with the whole of its reason- 
ing or not, it is refreshing, in an agnostic and materialistic gene- 
ration, to find a subject too often viewed in the light of mere utili- 
tarianism, and of artificial expediency, on the one hand, or of 
some partial and one-sided theory—sometimes involving what 
are analogous to far-fetched legal tictions—on the other, 
attempted to be founded on a larger and deeper substratum, 
corresponding to the divine idea which underlies the creation 
of our species. 

Had our space permitted, we should have liked to enter on the 
discussion of certain points, happily not relevant to the author’s 
general teaching, in which we cannot altogether concur. It seems 
to us, for example, that Professor Lorimer spends some needless 
force in combatting the idea of the moral sense being “ a special 
faculty,” or, as he generally puts it, the function of a special 
“organ.” It is this last word which has misled him, and he is 
fighting, as old Carlyle would have said, an extinct Satan, which 
has perished with the phrenologists. Surely, the concept of the 
qualities right and wrong, and the corresponding emotion of 
approbation and the reverse, are facts of humanity which it is 
easy to conceive it as wanting. Suppose a being, otherwise 
human, but incapable of these specific concepts and emotions, 
suddealy becoming capable of them, should we not say, with 
accuracy, that a new faculty or sentiment had been given 
to him? If conscience is to be identified with “the dicta of 
our general and normal nature as a whole, as opposed to our 
special and exceptional nature,” our “whole nature” may, 
without impropriety, be represented as exercising a special 
function when, through “ethical reflection,’ it arrives at a 
moral judgment. Treudelenberg, from whom Professor Lorimer 
frequently quotes, and with whom he is specially in accord, 
under the common bond of Aristotelianism, is under the neces- 
sity of using the word “conscience” in this sense. If the 
dispute verges on logomachy, our author’s view has at least a 
commendable origin in his mind, arising from his profound 
conviction of the rectitude of human nature, when all its parts 
are duly balanced, and that that nature, in its entirety, is 
cognisant of the fact, and is aggrieved by its violation. That 
it requires general progress and experieuce before the sense of 
right and wrong (potentially in all men) is practically developed, 
has nothing to do with the question. But,as we have remarked, 
the controversy is one of minor importance. 

The portions of the work which will most repay careful study, 
apart from those which contain the leading features which we 
have tried to explain, are those entitled “ Perfect and Imperfect 
Obligations,” that on “Justice and Charity,” the elaborate 
“ Historical View of Opinion on Human Autonomy,” and the 
chapter on “The Idea of Absolute Equality,” which lay down 
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most important truths, bearing on theology, jurisprudence, and 
political speculation, and on many of the vexed questions of 
the present and of all time. 

We recommend this volume to all lawyers who look on their 
craft in a large and philosophical spirit, as well as to every cul- 
tivated and thoughtful man. Its style, we may add, is pure, 
and is eminently attractive; to some it may appear deficient in 
logical form, but we do not belong to the number of those who 
desiderate an uninterrupted string of syllogisms in dealing with 
questions depending, to so great an extent, on moral intuition. 


LAY SERMONS.* 
Prorrssor Bracke deserves, and will probably get, the thanks 
of a very considerable class of readers. It is by such work as 
he has given us in the volume before us that a section of the 
world is helped a distinct step forward. This seems a good deal 
to say, but we think we can justify our words. Standing, a 
central and venerable figure, among a large number of those 
destined in their turn to be instructors of their fellows, Pro- 
fessor Blackie has ventured to speak out openly—and this in 
Scotland—the deepest convictions of his mind, knowing well, 
few men better, that such convictions were also fermenting in 
the dark in the hearts of the hearers, and shewing them, what 
is perhaps most to the purpose, that no earthquake follows such 
outspokenness; that when he has laid a vigorous, and, indeed; 
somewhat rough hand on many a doctrine dear to the heart of 
the Scotch Churchman, and stripped it bare of every rag of 
reasonableness, he has not touched the inner heart of Christianity, 
or injured even its outermost shrine. ‘To send back hundreds of 
young Scotch students to their homes with the assurance that 
they may be none the less children of God and disciples of Christ, 
because they find the Mosaic account of Creation a pvem (in the 
highest sense of that word), the Sabbath a day for recreation 
as well as rest, and sin as loathsome as ever, even though they 
should question the personality of evil,—to even dare this; 
is no light task, and demands exceptional moral fibre 
in the position in which Professor Blackie is placed. <At 
this moment, perhaps, and with this volume before us, 
we are specially concerned with the mode in which he 
has accomplished the work he clearly designed to do. These 
lectures, which for some reason—we think a mistaken one—Mr. 
Blackie has been pleased to call “ sermons,” were some of them 
delivered in the first instance on Sunday evenings, to a Young 
Men’s Association connected with Dr. Guthrie’s congregation ; 
the others, to different audiences; but Professor Blackie states 
that his distinct purpose in them all is “to apply Christian 
ethics or expound Christian doctrine in reference to matters of 
special interest, in the present age of theological disturbance and 
religious transition ;’’ and the first subject with which he deals 
is the Creation of the world. Sweeping away many cobwebs 
which have gathered through the ages, and pointing out that 
to speak of Creation as “a making of something out of nothing,” 
must, however true, be a barren truth for us, since, with our 
finite faculties, we cannot comprehend it, and if we did 
we could make no use of the conception,—he states broadly 
that what Moses does enunciate is absolutely and eternally 
true, and is capable of being turned to use by us at every 
moment of our existence, namely, that Creation is the pro- 
duction or producing of order. And he proceeds to shew by 
comparison the infinite distance which separates the grandly 
simple teaching of Moses from all other accounts of creative 
work ; the Babylonian and earlier Hellenic cosmogony are 
childish by its side, while Aiiaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato 
but enunciated anew, after their own manner, the sublime 
declaration,—‘“ In the beginning God created the Heaven and 
the Earth.” With the Great Artist, thought is deed, until 
which thought be understood in its full significance, no great 
advance will really be made in the history of the Church. Our 
author passes from the question of Creation as the production 
of order to the argument of design, and here he inclines to believe, 
what we ourselves very much doubt, that, closely examined, 
few men calling themselves Atheists, if reasonable beings at all, 
would be found to deny or disbelieve the existence of self- 
existent, plastic reason, as the substantial cause of a reasonable 
world, but rather that they were fighting the idea of “the unreason- 
able God, whom certain unreasonable, ignorant, and presumptu- 
ous persons have created out of their own imaginations.” Mr. 
Blackie is a little apt to overdo his adjectives, when moved by in- 
dignation or contempt, but, he continues, “The idea that a mere 
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uncalculated germ of something, coming into an accidental con- 
junction with an uncaleculated anything, could develop itself, in 
a blind, groping sort of way, into a curiously constructed, livin 
machine, capable of achieving the most difficult ends with the 
smallest amount of cunningly-applied force, can be regarded only 
as one of those startling paradoxes in which science divorced 
from philosophy delights, while cradling itself in the pleasant 
belief of its own infallibility, and endowing despotically the 
charm of a favourite idea with the virtue of a universal solvent,” 
Later on, Professor Blackie points out that another striking 
principle in the wonderful process of creative energy which the 
Mosaic cosmogony sets before us, with such simple and dignified 
dramatic grace, is that of progression,—gradation from less to 
greater and from greater to greatest. And the ten pages which 
follow that sentence, dealing with the question of development 
and progression, are among the ablest ia the book. We have not 
space to touch adequately on Mr. Blackie’s comments on the 
words, “ Let us make man in our image, after our likeness,” He 
gives us some valuable thoughts on “language as a body for 
ideas,” and on man “as an animal who finds his highest happi- 
ness in struggling after the realisation of ideals.” We need not 
say that he is hardly fair when touching on Darwinism, but 
when he passes to the final summing-up in which Moses 
declares, with such simple sublimity, ‘‘ And God saw that it was 
very good,” we have a vindication of the ways of God to man 
which is really admirable and worthy of most careful reading, 
Self-importance is the vice that lies at the root of all querulons 
complaints against the Divine order of things, and s0 it js 
here :-— 

“Tmagine yourself, for a moment, not a man, but some other 

creature—say, a salmon—and consider how you would be affected in 
judging of some of the evils that this creature may have to encounter 
in its adventurous passage from a salt to a fresh-water sojourn. You 
are a salmon; and just when you have commenced to shake your 
scales clear from the brine, and are bracing yourself for your upward 
voyage, eager as a racer to run a race, you come right against a 
steep black wall of basaltic rock, down which the broad cnarrent 
comes with headlong fling, and sweeping scourge, and thundering 
lash that debars all progress. What then? You, as a salmon, no 
donbt, think you are grievously wronged, and conclude somehow that 
the world is out of joint, and wonder why the Almighty does not 
interpose to smooth all river-courses, or to give you the power of a 
miraculous leap, wherever you may desire it. But what says the 
philosopher, looking down from the top of the cataract, or the angler 
watching at the bottom of the swirling cauldron ? Simply this,—tiat 
the courses of rivers were never shaped, and in the nature of things 
could not possibly have been shaped, to serve the convenience of 
migratory fish; and that salmon have no right to complain when 
their progress up a stream is stopped by the impediment of a beauti- 
ful waterfall, or even if they should happen to be hooked by a false 
fly, or entangled in a treacherous net to furnish a lightly dispensable 
delicacy to the banquet of some dainty feeder. And s0 in similar 
cases, of which the number is legion. ‘The evil is always an evil to 
the man or to the salmon, as the chance may be (for evil is never by 
design, only accidental), but not to the universe.” 
We cannot say that this does much towards explaining the 
failure of any really moral evolution imtended to raise man 
towards God, but the thoughtful pages on moral evil wit 
which Mr. Blackie follows this lighter sally are in a higher and 
graver tone. 

Tn his lecture on the Jewish and Christian Sabbath, we think 
the Scotch Professor must have startled, if he did not deeply 
wound, a great many amongst his audience in Edinburgh; it is 
true, he states very emphatically that no practice tends so much 
to the development of a complete, well-harmonised, and well- 
rounded human character, as the wise keeping of one day of 
rest in seven; true, also, that he believes congregational assembling 
for the purpose of religious worship made obligatory by the 
immemorial practice of the Christian Church, and wise as 
regards man’s spiritual nature; but yet he would—and the walls 
did not fall on him as he spoke—he would there, in the very 
heart of Scotland, promote wise recreation on the day of rest, 
music and sketching in the country, easy social gatherings, and 
healthy games, the opening of Botanic Gardens and Publix 
Museums of Art and Science ! 

In the sermons on faith and the dignity of labour, Mr. 
Blackie is simply didactic, earnest, thoughtful, and clear- 
spoken, but very distinctly a preacher. It-is otherwise with 
his consideration of landlords and land-laws, and the politics 
of Christianity. In the consideration of these questions, Mr. 
Blackie has simply tried to apply the highest ethical teaching 
to very practical questions, and more especially to the great 
question now in the mind of every thoughtful man, the question 
of the distribution of land. We do not think any fresh light 





is thrown on the subject in these pages, and we do not 
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agree with the conclusion arrived at, that both very large 
and very small properties—in land—are bad, and that to them 


may be applied Aristotle’s great axiom, that “all extremes are 
wroug.” The way subdivision has worked in France is cer- 
g. 


tainly an answer to the last; and in what Mr. Blackie has him- 
self said elsewhere concerning the power of preserving beautiful 
country from the necessity of mere utilisation, is one answer 
among many to the first, though, for that matter, there is very 
distinct reasonableness in Mr. Blackie’s remark that men witha 
property of from £2,000 to £4,000 a year, have often done quite as 
much toimprove the look of the country as mightiest millionaires 
and thanes, with some £20,000 or £50,000. One of the greatest 
evils to be grappled with in our system, as at present existing, 
seems to Professor Blackie to be the vesting of social, political, 
and juridical power in the hands of the owners of the soil, so that 
practically the lords of the soil are the makers of the laws 
which regulate the relations of the great lords with the small 
people on the land. ‘It has been well said,’ observes the 
Professor, “ that power, pleasure, and pence are the three baits 
of the Devil, and the greatest of these is power.’ Concerning 
these things, he asks for and suggests remedy; also he would 
promote the possibility of an easy redistribution of land, and 
would like to see all laws of entail and practices of settlement 
going beyond the life of the direct inheritor disallowed. Five 
or six other reforms more or less needed are suggested, but 
the obstacle in the way of obtaining them is, as Mr. Blackie 
suggests, the great difficulty in the whole case, namely, the 
indifference of the great mass of the people. Nothing will 
perhaps tend to meet this more effectually than what Matthew 
Arnold so happily terms the free play of thought around the 
subject, and in contributing his quota to this end, Mr. Blackie 
is doing valuable service to his fellow-men. 
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“‘ GENTLEMEN,—Having used your Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush-during the past year, I am quite HOLBORN 
willing to testify to its reviving qualities. After hard head work-I often resort to your Brush, and feel c ‘Y, VIADUCT, 
quite refreshed. I should never feel inclined to resort to the old-fashioned hair brush again.—Faithfally London, 
yours, E. Huspanp.—To the Pall Mall Electric Association.” ° EC 


ORIGINAL TESTIMONIALS can be seen at our Office, or Copies will be Sent. 








A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, LASTING FOR YEARS. 


Ask for We will send ge paid, on omg oh 13s 6d, wh'ch will be returned if 
not as represented. We guarantee safe delivery into your hands; or request 
Dr. SCOTT’S BRUSH; your nearest Druggist or Fancy Store to obtain one for you, but be sure Dr. 
Scott's name is on the Box. MONEY RETURNED:IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 





take no other. As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well sati fied with your bargain, write us, 
and we will return the money. What can he fairer? Remittances should be made 
See that Name is on the Box. payable to C. B. HARNESS, 21 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. ; and Cheques 
to be crossed London and County Bank. x 








iON Beware of Wire and other so-called Magnetic Brushes. They injure the scalp and promote baldness. Remember that Dr. Scott’s 
a is the only ELECTRIC Brush in the World, and made of pure bristles. If you have bought a wire, metallic, or any magnetic brush 
thinking it was this one, you have been imposed upon. 





RICE 12s 4d, 


Also DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH, 72.25. 








Lonpon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ SpEcTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April Ist, 1332. 








